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Our next number will contain a PATTERN-SHEET 
ScppLement, with a large variety of full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Lapigs’ 
Summer Costumes and Wrarrincs; Morning 
Gowns and Jackets; Country Hats for Lapigs 
and CuarpreN; an Inrant’s Warprope, and 
Frocks and Coats for Smatt Cuitpren ; Fancy- 
work Patterns, Rugs, elec. ; with choice literary and 
artistic attractions. 


CONJUGAL PARTNERSHIP. 

N that beantiful 31st chapter of Proverbs, 
] where the properties of a good wife are 
set forth, the Jewish ruler enumerates and 
praises sundry qualities that are rarely in- 
cluded in the ideal which, if we may judge 
from the customs of “good society,” a 
wealthy or well-to-do head of a household 
sets before him when selecting a wife, or, 
after she is chosen, when arranging their 
common life. 

The words of the Hebrew writer picture 
for us a woman who is not only the ruler of 
the home, but also her husband’s business 
counsellor and friend; their specific duties 
differ widely, but they are clearly portrayed 
as mutual partners in the same concern, the 
woman as well as the man handling money 
and its equivalents. 

Although “she worketh willingly with 
her hands,” she also “considereth a field 
and buyeth it”; it is said that “she maketh 
fine linen,” but she also “selleth it’; and 
from the context we are led to infer that it 
is due to the wisdom of both that “he is 
known in the gates, when he sitteth among 
the elders of the land.” 

Of course to-day amongst any nation of 
Indo-European extraction the primitive 
habits and life of a Semitic people offer an 
impossible type fer us, but the principle of 
business confidence and fiduciary partner- 
ship which held between husband and wife 
in days that are now regarded as those of 
woman’s degradation is a good one to recall 
when the modern social habits of a large 
and influential class have drifted us far in 
an opposite direction. 

Among the poor, particularly the thrifty 
and industrious poor, the woman of the 
household, be she wife or daughter, has 
much more control in dispensing the daily 
or weekly wage than women on a higher 
social plane; men of brawn, when sensible 
and kindly, practise a more generous rule of 
conjugal partnership than is usual amongst 
men of brain, though these latter’s earnings 
are on such a scale of plenty that anless 
we look below the surface regulations and 
equipments of the home we fail to discover 
the false financial relations that exist be- 
tween husband and wife. For wives, as a 





class, have no spending-money, and are rare- 
ly coguizant of their husbands’ true busi- 
ness condition. Is this just to the being a 
man has promised to honor as well as to 
love? 

Women are accused of being “ mean,” and 
any one who has ever served on a collecting 
committee knows how, in forming a list of 
possible subscribers, name after name is 
omitted with the remark, “No use going to 
her, she never gives,” or “She has no mon- 
ey,” and yet the husband of “she” is inva- 
riably a man of means or ample profession- 
al income, who pays extravagant household 
and personal bills for his family, usually 
with willing good-nature. It is only when 
money is asked for that a tightening of the 
purse-strings instinctively takes place, and 
the unblushing query is made, “ Why, little 
woman, what did you do with the $5 I gave 
you last week?” We have heard such a 
question put to a beloved wife by a man 
whose yearly expenses were at least $20,000, 
and who the next week gave the same wife 
valuable diamond ear-rings, and always 
encouraged her to dress extravagantly and 
live luxuriously. 

Now such a state of economic slavery— 
and it is widespread—is destructive of the 
helpmeet relation which should exist  be- 
tween man and wife, and which must exist 
if the wife is not to suffer many needless 
and cruel heartburns and mortifications, 
nay, if character is to escape dwarfing and 
distortion. A small-minded woman who 
cares for her husband, and is kindly treated 
by him—well housed, fed, clothed, amused 
—contentedly accepts a condition of things 
to which, doubtless, she has been accustom- 
ed in the home of her youth, grows less and 
less capable, generous, and thoughtful of 
outside claims as the years roll by, and 
when she wants money for some special 
purpose, cajoles or deceives to secure it. 
But who can measure the chafing and dis- 
content of the nobler creature who, equally 
caring and being cared for, still in the midst 
of plenty suffers penury, because powerless 
to dispense help after her own judgment 
in reference to claims she alone can weigh 
without appearing before her lord and mas- 
ter first as a suppliant for a definite sum, 
and then as a witness to be cross-examined 
as to why and how she wants so much cash. 
“With all my worldly goods I thee endow,” 
nine times out of ten carries with it a men- 
tal reservation, “ but I cannot give you an 
allowance, or let you share my purse.” 
Wherefore such holding back part of the 
price ? 

Few men can understand how hard it is 
for a sensitive, high-spirited woman to ask 
for money even from her own husband, al- 
though such a custom as putting the empty 
household purse on the hall table with his 
hat should help to open the vision of dull 
marital eyes, and make him suspect that 
possibly there are other needs besides sup- 
plying his and his children’s material wants 
for which a good wife may crave an inde- 
pendent purse, and that as he—yet with no 
desire to hide his expenditure—dves not feel 
it his duty to bring home his cigar and 
lunch bills, so she might like to have a 
pocket regularly filled, into which, uncriti- 
cised, she may dip for the extra present, or 
book, or philanthropic “ fad.” 

So binding is custom amongst respectable 
people that even when a woman has a fort- 
une of her own at marriage she meekly trans- 
fers not only its charge, but the disburse- 
ment of its income, to her husband, puts en- 
tirely aside her responsibility asa free agent 
intrusted with a certain stewardship, and 
sinks into the orthodox, obedient wife, who 
cannot give away even a pitiable percent- 
age without his consent. Some may say 
that a woman who thus acts, when the law 
gives her control of her own means, shows 
lack of sense, but we are contending against 
a social law, that form of law more binding 
on women than statutes or codes. It is the 
unwritten law on our hearts and minds and 
consciences which controls and regulates all 
relations of life that are duly and reverent- 
ly ordered ; and these are the supreme tribu- 
nals whose decrees women can quietly in- 
fluence, and by which men’s actions can be 
more strongly affected than by the most 
drastic legislative enactments, or renowned 
divorce-court decisions. 

Social and domestic habits make or mar 
happiness, therefore it is here that good wo- 
men should try to bring about needed wise 
reforms and changes—reforms and changes 
which, fitly and thoughtfully championed, 
will produce results in our homes very dif- 
ferent from those we fear may grow out of 
the demands of a so-called “radical ele- 
ment,” whose false ideas of reform threaten 
destruction of much that women hold, and 
must always hold, sacred. 

Every woman blessed in having a hus- 
band who treats her as a fiscal partner, as 
well as a beloved wife, should try to in- 
crease the number of her class, first by wit- 
nessing to the tendency of such conduct to 
increase mutual respect and intelligent in- 








terest in each other’s work and duties; and 
secondly, by so training her sons and dangh- 
ters that when their time comes to make 
homes, they shall be founded on the same 
sure basis of mutual responsibility and com- 
mon justice. : 

The silly, extravagant woman will never 
“look well to the ways of her household,” 
nor “consider” the value of either field or 
character, but with her we are not now con- 
cerned. What we hold is, that were a rule 
of mutual financial rights once recognized 
as the only relation—modified, of course, by 
circumstances and fortune—that should ex- 
ist between married people, there would be 
more just men, generous women, and happy 
households. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
A WOMAN’S ENTERPRISE. 


HAD a call the other day from a lady below 

middle age who wished to consult me about 
some business arrangements that had become 
necessary for her. Instead of having become 
entangled in financial difficulties — which is, I 
am sorry to say, the condition of most of those 
of her sex who come to me for such consultations 
—she was embarrassed by too much success, She 
was, it appeared, a married woman from some in- 
terior town in New England, who had inherited 
from her father several pieces of property, a 
small woollen mill being among them. The prop- 
erty included another mill of a different kind, and 
of this her husband took charge; and they were 
at first inclined to sell the woollen mill. It proved, 
however, to be an unfavorable time for this; and 
while the matter was pending, she took the en- 
tire charge of the mill and carried it on. Be- 
coming interested in it, she made improvements 
and tried experiments, the result of which was 
that she had now made blankets of such a qual- 
ity that she had been offered contracts which 
would keep the mill running day and night for a 
year. But for this there would be absolutely re- 
quired certain expenditures in the way of ma- 
chinery, buildings, ete., and her object was to ask 
advice as to the best way of raising the necessary 
money for this purpose. She had been advised 
to form a joint-stock company, and yet felt a 
natural dislike to having the enterprise pass into 
other hands, after carrying it thus far herself. 
She ended by showing me a sample of the blank- 
ets, which I could only regard with inexperienced 
amazement, having never seen anything of the 
kind so thick, soft, and luxurious. I could hard- 
ly wonder that they were worth, as she claimed, 
fifty dollars a pair at retail. 

Having neither money to invest nor practical 
knowledge of the woollen manufacture, I could 
only give her letters of introduction to three men 
of high standing in different branches of that 
business. From two of these I have since heard ; 
and they were apparently even more surprised 
than I was, because they were better acquainted 
with the subject. One of them writes thus: 

“ Mrs. called on me to-day, and I am very 
glad you introduced her. She is not only a bright 
woman, but an exceptional manufacturer, and I 
shall try to help her. She brought a specimen 
of her blankets, and I showed them to the wool- 
buyer of the Mills, who happened to be in 
my office at the time. He thought they must 
have been made by the Mission Mills of Cali- 
fornia, which make the best blankets in the coun- 
try. It is those blankets she set herself to beat, 
if possible. He was genuinely surprised.” 

My other correspondent sent me word that nei- 
ther of his mills—he being treasurer of several— 
had attained to producing such a quality of blank- 
ets as these, or to obtaining a price so high as 
these might fairly command. He also said that 
it had become known in the trade that there was 
one mill in New England which produced goods 
of this high grade, which were all sold by one 
house, and not generally accessible ; and that these 
were apparently the very ones. He gave the lady 
a letter to a capitalist, and was quite confident 
that she would obtain the funds needed to en- 
large her establishment and fulfil her proposed 
contracts. I quote the opinions of these gentle- 
men because they are experts, and not easily to 
be misled as to the quality of goods or to be ear- 
ried away by sympathy, Their verdict may be 
tuken as establishing the fact that a woman has 
succeeded in taking the lead of all others in the 
Eastern States in a most difficult branch of man- 
ufacture, and this by her own energies. 

It is easy enough to say that a woman thus 
successful must be a very exceptional woman. 
No doubt; just as all great inventors, such as 
Bell or Edison, are very exceptional men. It is 
very probable that she may have inherited from 
her father, who preceded her in the mill, some 
special talent for machinery. It is often so with 
men, since talent is often hereditary, and even 
cumulative, what is mere taste in a father some- 
times becoming a distinct gift in the son, and 
being called genius in the grandson. But talent 
or even genius alone makes a mere amateur; she 
had also the courage to plan and the will to carry 
out, and with such results as we have seen. She 
expressly told me that it had cost her a good deal 
of labor, and that she habitually went to the mill 
at 6 a.M., and knew all that was going on there 
every day. Her husband, as has been said, was 
occupied with his own share of business, and left 
hers undisturbed. Her success shows not merely 
the ability of a woman to plan and execute, but 
the readiness of practical men to co-operate with 
such a woman, after she has once proved her cre- 
dentials. She said that she had found no trouble 
in this respect, and that the banks in her region 
had been as willing to accommodate her as if she 
were a man, 

Such an example does not prove that it is the 
duty of all women to undertake business enter- 











prises, any more than it is the duty of all men to 
paint pictures or open retail shops. There must 
be a proper consideration of special talents. In 
this case, it appears, my visitor had tested her- 
self very carefully as she went along, had taken 
up the undertaking as a temporary matter only, 
and had been carried on by the interest with 
which it inspired her, and by her own evident 
adaptation to the work. The use of her example 
is not in its being followed implicitly or foolishly, 
but in the help it gives to all women who dare. 
When Margaret Fuller, in answer to a question 
from one who wished to set limits to the sphere 
of women, answered, “ Let them be sea-captains, 
if you will,” she did not foresee that Captain 
Betsey Miller, of the bark Cleotus, would erelong 
be doing the very thing which she had selected 
at random as an extreme instance. One of the 
very functions which have been oftenest named as 
beyond the natural gift of woman has been the 
superintendence of a large manufacturing estab- 
lishment, involving as it does three separate fac- 
ulties—a knowledge of machinery, a business 
aptitude, and the capacity to control men. Yet 
here these three qualities have been combined, 
and have been tested by success. The result 
should surely encourage every other woman who 
hesitates before some similar opportunity. One 
such victory does not prove that every other suc- 
cess is certain, but shows that it need not be 
set aside as impossible merely because it is un- 


usual, Tt. We Eh 





THE GUEST CODE. 

HERE is no doubt that the agreeable and 

fascinating persons who are always in request 
as visitors put themselves under a great deal of 
mental strain. It is not easy to live in other 
people’s houses, even fora few weeks. To sleep 
in a new bed, to breakfast at an unusual hour, 
to await the hostess’s pleasure (or the coach- 
man’s) as to whether you shall have your after- 
noon drive, to talk to the stupid member of the 
family, or to endure the conceit of the brilliant 
one, all require patience and self-control, The 
family dog may be a brute of which one is afraid. 
Every one who has paid many visits knows of the 
désagréments which haunt even the best-regulated 
families, 

Perhaps for this reason colorless people are 
generally chosen as model guests—persons who 
have just enough anecdote and not too much, 
sufficiently good-looking to please, not enough 
good-looking to alarm jealousy—the person who 
has no disagreeable encumbrauces to bring along, 
the creature made up of tact and ready adapta- 
bility. Such is the ideal visitor, the person al- 
ways sought for and seldom found. For there 
are many opulent houses everywhere which are 
made sad and gloomy by the empty room and the 
absence of guests. It may be that to great wealth 
and a childless hearth the owners add a morbid 
and despondent temperament. Entertaining is 
impossible, yet they sigh for young voices, cheerful 
surroundings—what we call “ good company.” 
They have a model guest in their minds, and send 
for her. Lo! she is engaged for the whole sum- 
mer to other people ; if not, she comes, and offends 
atonce, Such is a common experience. And yet 
there are many cases where the tact of the indi- 
vidual invited surmounts all these dangers. We 
never know people until we have lived in the 
same house with them. Of course we do not en- 
tirely know them even then. But it is an intro- 
duction ; we never forget them after that. And 
there are other pleasures constantly recurring. 
Out of the nettle danger peers the flower friend- 
ship. Even the family dog may become a fa- 
vorite with us, after all, so we do not give up 
visiting. 

If a guest cannot be sure of her own good- 
breeding, she had better stay at home; for she 
must talk when she would sleep; she must eat 
when she is not hungry; she must give a return 
for the hospitality she is receiving by being sym- 
pathetic, agreeable, amiable, and amusing; she 
must show a willingness to be pleased, not an 
unbecoming grumpiness. 

The first article in the code is punctuality. 
Never presume on popularity to keep people 
waiting. One host is afraid that his high-spirit- 
ed horses will take cold; another is tied to the 
breakfast bell; another uses up all his extrane- 
ous activity in getting people to the dinner-table. 
We are not yet such civilized hosts as European 
people are. We have not yet learned that car- 
riage and horses are to wait for us; we are too 
apt to pamper and fear our servants—they are 
our tyrants. One year in Europe, where every 
one “waits for him who pays,” teaches some 
American hosts that last lesson of luxury, to be 
waited for, but few have learned it yet. Better 
that.a pair of horses should wait an hour than 
that a lady should be hurried, if the horses are 
kept for her pleasure. But many a coachman 
has thrown up his place if he is kept waiting. 
Therefore the model guest must never keep the 
horses or the coachinan waiting. 

Then she must never speak against her friend’s 
servants, People may hate and distrust and 
abuse their own servants, but they never forgive 
any visitor for doing so. They do not enjoy be- 
ing told of their faults any more than they like 
to be told of the backsliding of their children. 
Our self-love is so sensitive that it sends out ten- 
tacula over even our servants’ misdemeanors when 
our guests tell us of them. 

But there are other privileges which a guest 
may honestly claim as her own. She has a right 
to a late breakfast if insomnia makes her wake- 
ful at four and sleepy at eight. Most hostesses 
now concede this right, and arrange with even 
the most imperial and imperious servants. Then 
to be alone some hours of the day is the birth- 
right of every human being. Certain hours of 





the day for reading, thinking, writing, walking 
alone, or even remaining alone with one’s medi- 
Only a 


tations, are now conceded to a guest, 
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very foolish hostess now thinks it her duty to 
sit with her guest all day. That blessed inspira- 
tion of letting a guest alone has come to us from 
England. 

A model visitor comes when she is asked, and- 
goes away on the moment. No lingering for a 
later train or another week, A regard for her 
host’s other guests prevents this. To say that 
one should be as agreeable as one can is appar- 
ently to write out a bit of copy-book morality, 
but it really is not so. Very few of us are as 
agreeable as we might be. We allow indolence, 
self-indulgence, a really selfish preoccupation, to 
interfere. The truly agreeable person is not al- 
ways the great wit, or the fine scholar, or the in- 
dustrious reader, or the great conversationalist, 
but some quiet body who is simpatica, a person 
who is receptive and agreeable, who makes the 
cool day seem warmer, the warm day cooler, the 
stars brighter, who carries her temperature with 
her. 

“Shall I compare thee to a summer's day? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate.” 
Of course scholarship, ready wit, good manners, 
are the trump cards of acceptability, but the less- 
er cards win the game quite as often. 

A model visitor never attacks even the weather. 
Americans always apologize for the weather, al- 
though no one can trace an immediate responsi- 
bility. Model hosts are mortified if it rains, or if 
it is too hot for driving, if anything interferes 
with the far-reaching views of mountain and 
valley. Never, therefore, in a country house 
abuse the weather, and find something amiable 
to say of even a long drizzle. It is under these 
trying cireumstances that the model guest comes 
out strongest, and gets up charades and private 
theatricals, 

Also never join in the family quarrels. If 
there is an antagonism over a favorite dog or cat, 
do not take sides; avoid any unwise partisanship 
over the question whether that tree shall be cut 
down, which madame wishes done, and which 
monsieur opposes. Family relations can do a 
great deal of innocent quarrelling amongst them- 
selves without mischief, but if you take part in 
the fray, they come to blows, It gives a quarrel 
great cohesion if a third party joins in. We 
cannot bear to hear a bad opinion of our brother 
on any lips but our own, 

No guest should thrum on the piano, or play 
any piano-forte solos unless invited. Musie is 
often delightful, but it can be a great bore. 
Singing may be overdone. How many of us 
have grown to hate a good voice even, if forced 
to hear it too often! A too great talker is apt 
to be tiresome anywhere. In a country house 
he may become unendurable, and an inveterate 
punster should be merciful; the conundrum 
should not be always on tap: there should be 
wisdom and moderation in all things. 

The model guest should not indulge in a 
very conspicuous flirtation in a country house. It 
is a narrow sphere, every one is looking at 
every one else, and the selfishness of the pro- 
ceeding is inexcusable. When we come together 
as guests we are under the implied obligation to 
sink ourselves and to think of others. There is 
no such absolute egotism as that which certain 
women exhibit in demanding that one man at 
least of the company shall become entirely de- 
voted to her. 

The model guest is always especially atten- 
tive to the hostess. No country in the world 
has a more universal chivalry than ours tow- 
ard women, but in no country of the world, by 
a strange oversight in manners, is so little at- 
tention paid to the lady of the house as in Amer- 
ica. She is allowed to take all the trouble, to be 
the deus ex machina, to keep the house, to arrange 
for the guests, and then to be left out of all 
that is pleasant. Her daughters often snub her, 
her sens laugh at her, and her guests forget her. 
When such a lack of self-respect exists on the 
part of a guest, it argues a want of good-breeding. 
It can hardly be the absence of good heart; but 
it is a lack of manner, Let the model guest re- 
store the much-injured hostess to her place, for 
there is no society possible where a hostess is 
ignored. As well attempt to fight a battle with- 
out a general. 

A model guest is not only under certain obli- 
gations while she remains in the house; she is 
under greater ones when she leaves it. She must 
carry no word of gossip away which might injure 
any of its inmates; she should give no hint as 
to the family secrets, of health or disease, nor any 
hint at a family quarrel; she should not reveal 
anything learned by chance. A model guest is 
under the same moral responsibility as is the 
family physician or the lawyer: neither must re- 
veal anything. It has sheltered her, this family 
roof-tree, and she must respect its secrets. What 
harm has not been done by the vagabonds of so- 
ciety who abuse the hospitality of their hosts by 
going from one house to another, carrying the 
secrets of internal economy along with them, re- 
vealing the skeleton in the closet? Such a per- 
son is the most hopeless of mischief-makers, and 
more to be dreaded than the rattlesnake or the 
midnight assassin, 

In England, where the art of being a guest has 
been studied for centuries, there are many women 
who are invited everywhere and are always wel- 
come. English women very rarely discuss the 
character of a friend: they have a theory that it 
is vulgar to do so. 

Would it not be well if we Americans should 
follow their lead in this, and also to study that 
severe etiquette which reigns in England as to 
the hour of arriving and departing? We are 
apt to visit our friends when it is convenient 
for us, and not when it is convenient for them. 
Trusting to the boundless American hospitality, 
we are apt to say we cannot come on the 6th, 
but will come on the 9th. In England a guest 
is expected to come on Monday by the “four” 
train, and to depart on Wednesday by the “elev- 
en” train, for a constant succession of guests is 











coming and going. On the events which occur 
in these visits to English country houses hang 
almost all the incidents of the modern society 
novel. The leisure man who is a good story-teller, 
can sing a song, act well in private theatricals, is 
always in great demand; so is the pretty widow, 
the bright, witty, chatty woman, the beautiful girl, 
the statesman, the churchman. How well we know 
them all in the pages of Bulwer, Disraeli, Trollope, 
and Miss Braddon ! 

The people are all on their good behavior in a 
modern English house; and even if a guest has 
been objeciionable, he is not criticised when he 
departs. He has come to that roof as a friend; 
if he has abused the privilege, he is not asked 
again, but he is not talked about. The host feels 
that his kind welcome may have unlocked reserve ; 
his guest has laid off his armor under that friend- 
ly roof; he came to an altar of safety, an ark 
ofrefuge; if he has revealed a weak spot in his 
character, the host respects it, because his friend 
has also been his guest. ‘‘He who tastes my 
salt is sacred; neither I nor my house shall at- 
tack him, nor shall one word be said against 
him.” And the guest should respond, “ Whose 
bread I have eaten, he is henceforth my brother.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
RIDING-HABITS, 


gen cloth habits are the fashionable choice 
: with equestriennes for riding in Central Park, 
and next these, dark blue and invisible green are 
most used. On warm spring mornings a num- 
ber of light-colored habits—dust-color, gray, or 
brown—are seen in the Park, and these will be 
still more generally used during the summer in 
the country. “ Faced cloth,” like lady’s cloth, is 
commended for habits by English tailors, and 
there are also corkscrew and diagonal cloths that 
find favor. The English style of making the 
habit is still used, with its trim postilion bodice, 
short scant skirt, and trousers. The bodice is 
entirely without trimming, depending for its beau- 
ty on its fine fit; but instead of the close throat 
and high standing collar, the rolled notched col- 
lar may now be used, to show a white linen or 
piqué chemisette and white lawn necktie, or a 
light scarf tied in a slender sailor knot; in some 
habits a small vest of piqué or of figured vest- 
ing is used, but is seen only at the top and waist 
line. English tailors are showing for rough-rid- 
ing new habit coats made heavier than the usual 
postilion, being longer, and of even length all 
round, without pleats behind, and with seams 
strapped like those of covert coats, and to this is 
added a bright scarlet cloth vest of the shade 
known here English pink. Misses and small 
girl riders wear habits of brown or blue cloth, 
made with a postilion or a pleated bodice, and a 
cap with round crown and visor made of the 
cloth of the habit. High linen or piqué collars 
and plain cuffs are the lingerie for equestriennes, 
and a scarf-pin is the only jewelry. The hair is 
worn in a closely braided coil or a small coiled 
knot just below the hat brim. The high black 
silk hat like gentlemen’s dress hats is worn with 
moderate bell crown, and perhaps a band of cloth 
isadded. With brown habits, especially for morn- 
ing and country rides, light brown felt Derby 
hats are worn, or else a small jockey cap made of 
the material of the habit. Dark tan brown gloves, 
with wide stitching on the back, are worn both in 
the dressed and undressed kid; the glazed kid 
gloves are fastened by four large buttons, and 
have lapped seams stitched on the outside, while 
Suéde gloves are in mousquetaire shape. 





ULSTERS AND CAPS, 


English homespun ulsters with a cap to match 
are made by tailors for ladies to wear on long 
journeys by steamer or by rail. Plaids, checks, 
or stripes in yellowish-brown or russet shades 
are chosen for these garments, and the homespun 
is roughly woven and of light weight. The ulster 
is a long, closely fitted, single-breasted coat, cov- 
ering the wearer from throat to foot, with all the 
fulness massed across the tournure, lined with 
silk, and stitched in many rows near the edge, 
without braid or velvet trimming, Bone buttons 
and side pockets of ample size complete this use- 
ful wrap. The cap, entirely of the homespun, is 
made like a cricketing cap, with a soft gored 
crown of six or eight pointed pieces and a stitch- 
ed visor, the crown dropping forward on the visor. 
Other ulsters for walking or for driving are more 
dressy as regards materials, but are of the same 
simple straight cut; for instance, fawn or Suéde 
colored camel’s-hair cloth ulsters are made with 
green velvet revers down the entire fronts, edged 
with a braid of plaited silver cord, and this braid 
is also on the high English collar, with turned- 
over points, and on the square cuffs and side 
pockets; a large green bow is on the tournure. 
Cream or écru twilled ulsters for coaching and 
the sea-side are shown with red velvet revers, 
and with shoulder capes slashed with velvet and 
braided, and there are pure white ulsters with 
merely stitching, or else wide Hercules braid 
trimming. Caps of the round crown cricket shape 
are made of the cloth of these ulsters, with vel- 
vet visors, and are trimmed with high loops of 
ribbon up the front and left side. Other caps to 
match white wool dresses have gilt or silver braid 
up the seams between the gores, and a blue or 
red visor, and ribbons like the braid used for 
trimming the gown. These caps are in great fa- 
vor with young English women, who use them in 
the country when driving in dog-carts, for ten- 
nis, yachting, ete. 


SHOULDER CAPES AND SMALL WRAPS. 


Coaching capes covering the shoulders and 
reaching only to the waist are made of plaid Ha- 
vana brown homespun, with a high velvet collar, 
either dark blue or brown, and a pointed tab of 
velvet just below the collar. These shoulder 
capes are fitted by a seam down the back, and 





have side forms extending over the arms; they 
are merely stitched in many rows near the lower 
edge, are lined with satin, and have straps in- 
side to cross under the arms and hold them in 
shape. More dressy capes of faced cloth are 
made in tan, gray, and Suéde colors, slashed with 
red or brown velvet, and slightly braided with 
metal cord. These capes are more easily put on 
than jackets, and it is said will rival them as 
slight wraps for cool days in the country. Pret- 
ty little sling-sleeve capes of white camel’s-hair 
edged with gilt or silver cord and furnished with 
a hood are to be worn over summer toilettes of 
lace or of India silk in the country when only a 
slight wrap is needed. The most elegant sum- 
mer jackets are of white twilled cloth braided 
with gilt or with silver on a single revers in 
front, or at the top and bottom of a vest that is 
concealed on the chest by the coat being button- 
ed across it. 
YACHTING GOWNS. 


English gowns for yachting are of white or blue 
serge or cloth, made by tailors in styles entirely 
different from the yachting toilettes of spotted 
and striped woollens imported from Paris. A new 
fancy for these gowns is that of a surplice-draped 
high waist of white washing silk or of serge, worn 
with a gilt or silver belt showing in the open front 
of a blue serge jacket made up with a pleated 
skirt; red facings are in the fronts of the jacket, 
and red anchors are embroidered on its tab fronts 
and at the foot of each pleat on the sides of the 
skirt. These jackets fit closely in the back, and 
are quite short there, and are thence lengthened 
to form square tabs in front. The skirt is slight- 
ly draped below the belt in front, is in wide pleats 
down each side, and has burnoose folds at the top 
of the back pleats. The blue cap has a red anch- 
or in front. A similar blue dress has gilt braid- 
ing on a long revers collar on the open jacket, a 
gilt-braided girdle in yoke shape on the front of 
the skirt, and a border of braid at the foot and 
sides. The white blouse-waist is buttoned with 
gilt buttons at the top, and has surplice drapery 
crossing on the bust. Another more fanciful 
gown has an English pink Eton jacket, short and 
square-cornered, opening over a white serge waist- 
coat, made long, sharply pointed, with small side 
pockets, and ornamented down the front with 
gilt or silver braid in straight rows alternating 
with rows of curves or of rings. Small gilt or 
silver buttons, flat or in ball shape, fasten white 
vests and white waists, and two or three of these 
buttons are on the high white collar. White cloth 
cap with velvet visor and ribbon bows, 

SIMPLE SERGE GOWNS. 

Plainer gowns than these, easily made at home, 
suitable for the mountains, boating, sea-side, ete., 
have a pointed waist and apron over-skirt of navy 
blue twilled flannel or serge, with a plain round 
lower skirt of white serge bordered directly at 
the foot, with the blue serge in a band four to six 
inches wide. The over-skirt is pointed in the 
middle in front, and has long back breadths drop- 
ping over in Arab folds at the top. The pointed 
waist is simply a basque without postilion pleat- 
ing, being pointed behind as it is in front, and 
edged all around and up the front with a narrow 
piping fold of the white serge. The neck is point- 
ed at the throat in V shape, and has a shawl col- 
lar rounded at the sides, instead of being notched. 
Striped or cross-barred percale chemisette and 
cuffs, with a white, blue, or scarlet foulard sailor 
tie, are worn with this gown, and the hat is a blue 
or white rough straw in sailor shape, or one of 
the caps already noted may be made of the dress 
goods, 


DRESSY TAILOR GOWNS. 


Very dressy tailor gowns for Newport and the 
White Mountains are made of white faced cloth 
trimmed with braid—dark blue or black, or else 
silver or gilt—put on in arabesque designs for a 
vest, and in a short point or pyramid at the foot 
of the skirt in front. A long over-skirt of the 
cloth, simply hemmed, is then buttoned (with 
braid or metal buttons and button-holes) down 
the front to the knees, and left open below to 
show the braiding. Pale blue cloth or Isle of 
Wight serge gowns are made up with a short 
vest of white serge braided with silver or gilt 
lines ; this vest is in pointed plastron shape, form- 
ing the front of the collar, and stopping in a point 
half-way to the waist line. Revers of the blue 
cloth are beside the vest and extend as a collar 
back of the high standing collar; gilt or silver 
buttons to match the braid fasten the front be- 
low the plastron. The skirt has a border or a 
panel of the white serge striped with the braid. 
A wide hem, turned up on the outside and piped 
at the top with braid, is a fashionable finish for 
the skirt and the drapery of tailor gowns. Draped 
plastrons and draped vests of white crape with 
shirred stripes and of white pongee or washing 
silk are used by tailors with gowns of dahlia or 
of green or of heliotrope camel’s-hair, and cords 
of the dark wool form the trimming in braiding 
designs. 

French gowns imported from Paris tailors for 
yachting and for sea-side resorts are in lighter 
wool fabrics; such as mousseline de laine, or clial- 
li, or albatross cloth, with blue grounds strewn 
with red or white balls, or with irregular dots of 
various sizes, or else striped or barred with red 
or white or Suéde-color. They are made with 
elaborately draped skirts and with white braided 
vests worn with basques that have deep sailor 
collars and a kerchief of foulard silk knotted in 
sailor fashion. 


TENNIS GOWNS AND HATS, 


Tennis gowns of white or blue serge or flannel 
are made with belted surplice waists, with the 
V-shaped opening of the throat left quite plain, 
and showing a striped plastron and collar of blue 
or red and white jersey webbing or flannel. The 
belt is of the stripes, or of white or blue eanvas, 





and there are two wide bands of the stripes 
around the plain skirt. The apron is pointed in 
front and pleated to the belt, while the back is 
full enough to require no drapery, unless a sash 
is added of loops and ends of the striped Web- 
bing or flannel. Loose sleeves, with deep inner 
cuffs of the stripes, are on some dresses, while 
others have plain, easy-fitting coat sleeves. Ten- 
nis-cloth gowns, in stripes of light or dark color 
with white, are made up with a blouse-waist and 
sailor collar, and also with a “ blazer,” or jacket, 
to be used for slight warmth when needed. Full 
straight skirts, or else kilt skirts with apron 
drapery, are used with striped blouses. The 
rough straw sailor hat is either blue or white, 
with narrow brim, and merely a band around the 
crown of striped ribbon, or of plain blue or white 
ribbon, with rackets stamped on the ends, or held 
by small pins or by a single larger pin of silver 
shaped like a bat. The fashion of turning the 
brim of sailor hats up behind is used again, but 
requires a wider brim, and very full bows of rib- 
bon are then used, with loops high on top of the 
crown at the baek. 


PLAIN TRAVELLING DRESSES, 


The furnishing stores show inexpensive trav- 
elling dresses of checked or striped homespun, 
or of the more firmly twisted wool goods, in 
brown, gray, or gray-blue shades, and in shep- 
herd’s check or pin squares with white and a 
dark color. For some of these the plain basque 
is made bias throughout, or else only in front, 
where it has no buttons, but either a fly front 
with hooks and eyes, or it is laced from top to 
bottom. When buttons are used, they are of 
dark bone, either flat or in ball shape. The 
skirt with false box pleats, described last week, 
and slight apron drapery, or else a kilt skirt in 
even pleats, is made for these dresses, not only 
at plain establishments, bus at the best houses. 
The lustrous mohairs, that are now greatly re- 
duced in price, are used for similar dresses in 
gray or Suéde shades, and in dark navy blue, 
with cord passementerie of a darker shade for 
trimming, as a vest, cuffs, and a border across 
the foot in front and on the sides. A round hat 
with close brim, or an English turban of dark 
straw with velvet brim and ribbon bow in front, 
is best liked for travelling. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs 
ReEpFERN; ARNOLD, ConstasBLe, & Co.; JAMES 
McCrerry & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Le Bovurit- 
LieR Broruers; and Stern Brorurrs, 





PERSONAL, 

Mr. CHarves Reape’s favorite evening deli 
eacies in the summer of 1877 were shrimps and 
novels; but his reading of other men’s novels 
wus usually disturbed by indignation at the fail- 
ure of their dramatic situations, 

—Mr. Reave used to say that a woman “likes 
best a ruffian who ill-uses her, but with intervals 
of tenderness.” 

—Captain SamMvugLs speaks of Mr. Epwarp 
BurGess, the designer of the Puritan, as a young 
American who has proved that yacht-building 
is something more than rule-of-thumb work, 
and who built a yacht that swept the seas. 

—Mr. D. O. MiILLs has given $50,000 to erect 
a training school for male nurses on the grounds 
of Bellevue Hospital. 

—Mr. Dent, President of the British Alpine 
Club, recommends its members to explore the 
lofty snow-clad mountains of Alaska, since there 
is nothing left to be discovered on Alpine tops 

—Professor CHARLES ELior Norton, of the 
Archeological Institute of America, wishes to 
raise $100,000 as a permanent fund for the Amer 
ican School at Athens. A permanent director 
of the school is wanted, and the salary should 
be sufficient to attract the right sort of man 

—Mr. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT has arrived by 
the Ftruria, and will summer at his magnificent 
country-seat, ‘The Breakers,’? Newport. His 
homeward voyage was the fastest but one ever 
made from Queenstown—six days 
and five minutes. 

—Mrs. Hunt, widow of President GARFIELD’S 
Secretary of the Navy, has been entertaining 
GARFIELD’S two sons, JAMES und HENRY, at her 
new house in Washington. 

—The Regents of the Mount Vernon Associa 
tion recently held their annual meeting at the 
home of WASHINGTON. They are all women 
Mrs. LAUGHTON presided, sitting at the head of 
the mahogany dinner-table at which the Father 
of his Country used to entertain his guests 

—Miss FANNIE SELIGMAN, daughter of the 
banker JAMES SELIGMAN, was married at her fa 
ther’s house, according to the Hebrew ritual, 
and without a bridemaid. A reception follow- 
ed, at which four hundred guests were present. 

—Mrs. WuItNey gives charming lawn parties 
at the “‘ Grasslands,”’ three miles from Washing- 
ton. She owns houses in New York, Bar Har- 
bor, Lenox, and Washington. 

—The funeral of the late W. H. Macy, Presi 
dent of the Seamen’s Savings-bank, was held at 
the Friends’ meeting-house in Rutherford Place 
Short addresses were delivered by three of his 
friends, and Lypra Price recited a poem begin 
ning “The good die not.” 

—A guide who has conducted many bridal 
couples through the Capitol at Washington de 
clares that they are his best customers, because 
“if a man is ever going to throw away money 
on his wife, it’s when he’s first married.”’ 

—Mr. JoserpH PuLitzer has rented for the 
season the handsome villa of Colonel Joun F. 
RaTHBONE at Lenox, its owner having deter- 
mined to go to Europe with his son, who has 
been appointed Consul-General at Paris. 

—The late Mrs. Tuomas F. Cusnine, of Bos 
ton, was well known and greatly admired in New 
York society, where she made her début not 
many years ago. Having married a Bostonian, 
she left this city, but her fricuds did not forget 
her. 

—The Sophomores of Cornell University were 
gallant as usual this year in serenading the 
young women pupils of Wells College, and were 
rewarded as usual with bouquets and cut flow 
ers from the upper windows. ‘ Afrer the ex- 
change of very tender glances on both sides,’’ 
writes an eye-witness, ‘‘ the boys took their de- 
parture,”’ 


» Hine hours, 
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99 DARK STREET. 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 
Avtuon or “Cowarp Consorrnor,” “ Lazarus IN 
Lonvon,” “Tur Man Sux Caren For,” 
“Lirree Kate Kinny,” ero., eto. 


CHAPTER XV. 
IN THE UPSTAIRS ROOM. 

WENT my way slowly and cautiously up the 

uncarpeted stairs, a man upon guard. When 
I had turned the corner of the first flight it be- 
came more impressed upon my mind that I was 
not acting wisely. I was at the mercy of any un- 
principled man; I was unarmed and in the dark, 
in a strange house in an unpopulated street. I 
knew so little of these Nashes, and what I did 
know, after all, was fraught with grave suspi- 
Still, I groped my way doggedly toward 
the top floor, in the front room of which a man 
was lurking. I felt my heart beating a litte 
faster, as though the mystery by which I was 
surrounded, or the uncertainty of what might lie 
before me, or be presented in the next few mo- 
ments, had shaken that strength of nerve of 
which at times I had been just a trifle vain. 
Staid contemporaries in serious operating cases 
had complimented me before this on my nerves, 
not guessing that I had two sets, one of which 
was liable to be influenced by my own imagina- 
tion. It was this set which had broken down 
and taken me away to Breymouth in the off sea- 
son; and it was this set, again, which might 
make a coward of me at the last, were I not 
strong enough to bring up all the other and cool- 
er nerves to my support. And they did not fail 
me. I was afraid of ridicule. I could not have 
told any one—say Fairfax, or Tracey, or Nan 
Matherway—that I turned back lest I might fall 
into a trap. My strange mission in life seemed 
to be to follow this out to the end, and at any 
cost. 

It was a foolhardy resolve, but, after all, there 
was a faint conviction that there was no absolute 
danger, allied also to the unpleasant thought that 
it was possible that I had no right to act as I 
was doing. I had come as a spy, Delia Nash 
had intimated with much show of indignation ; 
and that I knew I was a spy in George Fairfax’s 
irterest—fearing that he might become a victim 
or a dupe—simply kept me fixed in my endeavor 
to solve this mystery for myself. 

I was at the top of the house at last, wonder- 
ing what I should do if I found the door locked 
against me. I did not hesitate, however; I felt 
like a man who would decide quickly for him- 
self, and—get it over. I must know the worst, 
or best—and se an end to it. 

I did not even knock at the door before I 
turned the handle, and stood at last within the 
room. Politeness, under the circumstances, seem- 
ed too much out of place. 

It was a bedroom upon which I had intruded, 
and lying in bed, with a torn coverlet drawn 
closely up to his chin, and held there by two 
trembling, elaw-like hands, was a man sick unto 
death. It was the man with the green face who 
had watched me down the street last night, and 
who now lay watching me again, with every ex- 
pression of mental and moral trepidation that 
a hunted, half-demented animal might display. 
There were some shabby hangings to the fore 
part of the bed, and they and the curtain rings 
from whieh they were suspended shook with the 
terror of the invalid. He was a man about my 
own age, probably, and might have possessed at 
some time or other a full share of good looks, 
but it was a wasted, ghastly, horror-stricken coun- 
tenance now; a galvanized corpse would have 
looked like it, possibly. The eyes were deep set 
in the head, and hardly distinguishable from the 
black shadows underneath them, The room was 
almost destitute of furniture: on a wainscot 
wash-stand in a corner of the room a fragment 
of a tallow candle was flickering out its last half- 
hour of light—a symbol, as it might be, of the 
fitful life before me. On the mantel-piece were 
two or three medicine bottles, one of which was 
nearly full, and bore the inscription and the writ- 
ten instructions of a chemist at Camberwell. 

The floor was bare and ill kept, There was a 
fire burning in the narrow grate, and a kettle on 
the hob was puffing forth a jet of steam, 

“At last! you have found me out at last, 
then,” said the man, in so guttural and gasping 
a tone that it sounded as if his own death-rattle 
was acting as interpreter for him. “ Well, you’re 
a bit behind time, as usual, and I can’t be taken 
away. It wouldn’t be human to drag me away 
in this condition—it’s more than my life’s worth, 
and you dare not do it. Mind you, it would be 
murder—wilful murder, for I am dying; you can 
see that plain enough for yourself, and so you'll 
let me die im peace, won’t you? For the Lord’s 
sake, sir, say you will.” He grew more excited 
in his pleading, and the wooden curtain rings 
clattered their accompaniment as he lay shudder- 
ing there. It was my task to assure him, by way 
of commencement. 

“T have net come to take you away,” I said. 

“ Thank God !” answered the man, gratefully. 

“T am here, I hope, as a friend,” I added. 

“ Aren't you in the police ?” 

“No.” 

“Not in the police!” he said, wonderingly. 
“You pledge your immortal soul you are not in 
the police. You hope you may be struck dead, 
standing there, at once, if you’re one of that lot. 
Say that, will you? This isn’t a trick, a new 
dodge, to get hold of me ?” 

“T am a doctor.” 

“ Another of them,” he said, with a sudden 
sullenness that was not a little startling. “ How 
many more of the gang to harass and torture 
me? Can't you, between the lot of you, let me 


cions. 
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die in peace. if there’s any peace about it? By 
Heaven! I don’t see it, and I don’t want to be 
worried any more.” 

I shut the door, at which I had been standing, 
and advanced toward him cautiously. He began 
to tremble again as I approached, and the curtain 
rings above his head to clatter afresh, 

“You are in the police,” he muttered. “It 
is a trick—I knew it was. Of all the cursed 
liars—” 

“ What is the matter with you 2?” I asked, tak- 
ing hold of his thin wrist and feeling his pulse. 
My touch seemed to reassure him, and he went 
back with a swing—as of a pendulum—to his 
sullen and defiant mood, 

“ Anything you like to call it; it does not mat- 
ter. It ends in grim death, and that’s sufficient 
—and consoling,” he added, snatching his hand 
away. 

“You have been suffering from delirium tre- 
mens.” 

“ What if I have?” 

“You require more careful treatment and vigil- 
ant nursing than you can get here. You should 
be in the hospital.” 

“ Ah!” he said, phlegmatically; “it’s easy to 
talk. And what right have you to come up here 
and jaw to me? You know nothing about my 
case except what I have told you. If I weren’t 
dying I should go into penal servitude, and that’s 
about as good a lookout as the other. I'd as 
soon die—I’d rather die and make an end of it. 
What the foul fiend has it all to do with you?” 

“Who says you are dying?” 

“There’s not much doubt of it, is there?” he 
said, with a fresh awakening of interest. 

“T cannot say at once.” 

“Tf I thought there was the ghost of a chance 
that I could pull through,” he said, in a low tone 
of voice; “if there weren’t so many complica- 
tions; if I had more than one lung; if my brain 
were clear; if I could crawl about less like a 
toad ; if I did not feel half dead already; if those 
accursed cramps did not come upon me night and 
day, and day and night, and rack the soul out of 
me; if I did not see such horrible things, and 
have to fight with all of them; if I were only 
half the man I was before I married Delia—” 

“You! You are Delia Nash’s husband! Say 
that again.” 

“Don’t you believe it?” he said. “Oh, they 
haven’t told vou that, then. What’s that for, I 
wonder? What the devil does that mean ?” 

“Tam not in the confidence of the sisters,” I 
said, “and I have only seen Delia twice in my 
life.” 

“Why did she send you up here to me, then ? 
Who did she tell you I was?” 

“T have come upstairs against her wish,” I re- 
plied; “‘you watched me from this house last 
night, and I was apprehensive of some danger.” 

“ You are curious,” said the man, very sullenly 
again. “Had I been what I was even last week, 
it would have been as much as your life was 
worth to come spying upon me. But I am only 
a child now; any one can do what he likes to 
humiliate and insult me. Iam the sick lion, and 
the foxes and asses come to my den to spit at 
me. It’s the way of the world. I don’t care—I 
don’t care—I don’t care !” 

He raised his voice with every protestation 
of his indifference to the contumely with which 
he had been treated till it culminated in an 
ear-piercing, blood-curdling shriek of rage. I 
watched him critically. By instinet he had be- 
come, as it were, a patient under my charge, a 
case that was curious and intricate—a something 
in which the faculty had a right to be interested. 
There were strange points in him—hysteria, in- 
sanity, consumption, incipient paralysis — half 
“the ills that flesh is heir to,” attacking a con- 
stitution that had once been of iron, and that 
even now was fighting with considerable power 
against the diseases which assailed him, 

“You must not excite yourself,” I said, possi- 
bly with my professional air too predominant ; 
“you are destroying your chance.” 

“My chance!” he screamed, in a still higher 
key. “You do mean to say I have a chance, 
then? My God! is it possible ?—is it really pos- 
sible? Did you say a chance for life for me ? 
How do you know? What makes you think so? 
What can have put it into your head that I can 
live? By Heaven! if it’s true, Pll remember you 
in the first prayer I will teach myself, out of 
eternal gratitude for this. I will, I—” 

He came suddenly to a full stop, and lay and 
gasped for breath, and struggled desperately, till 
I raised his head higher upon his pillow. He 
tried to speak again after I had done this, but it 
was beyond his power; and when I raised my 
finger to him to be cautious, the effort ceased, 
and he lay watching me very earnestly and 
breathing very hard. 

“What are they giving you in the way of 
medicine ?” I said, proceeding to the mantel-piece 
and taking up the bottle which I had already 
nouced was nearly full and had the newest label 
on it. “Is this the last? Don’t try to speak 
yet, but nod if I am right.” 

The man nodded, and I read the inscription, 
the chemist’s name, and the instructions as to 
time and quantity, before I held the bottle to the 
light, took the cork therefrom, and smelt and 
tasted the contents. Then there was a long and 
solemn pause. I felt faint for a moment, recov- 
ered myself and that composure from which I 
had been startled as though I had been seared 
by a hot iron. 

“What is it?” he whispered, huskily. 

“ Nothing.” 

“ What's the matter?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“What are you—looking like that for?” he 
croaked, slowly. 

He was a man of keener observation than I 
aa thought; but he was watching me like a 

ynx. 


“Don’t keep talking, man,” I said, sharply. 
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“Have I not told you to keep quiet? I will 
change this medicine for you: this is no good.” 

“Nothing does any good to me,” he murmur- 
ed. “If you had come a little earlier,” ‘he add- 
ed, with strange new faith in me. “If I had 
only seen you two days back, before I got so— 
so dreadfully bad, and was—” 

He could say no more. He lay silent and 
watchful again. 

And I was silent too—with a grave appre- 
hension and new horror; for I was sure already 
that there was a deadly poison in the phial 
which I held in my hand, and that this man’s 
death bad been plotted and waited for. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
THE ACCUSATION. 


Tus was a new feature of the mystery of 
Dark Street for which I was wholly unprepared. 
What to do in a case of such emergency did not 
readily occur to me, It was beyond me alto- 
gether to know what was best or right. What 
was my duty, with a life in jeopardy as this 
man’s was, I could not see at once. 

I leaned against the mantel-piece and tried to 
think it out coolly and methodically : to set the 
sick man in the first place in my thoughts, and 
to put aside the host of doubts and suspicions 
connected with the two sisters Nash—with George 
Fairfax—with all the incidents of the last two 
nights which I had spent in London. 

It became clearly impressed upon my mind 
that this man’s life was coveted by some one 
who, for a motive of revenge or money or self- 
interest, had not scrupled to aim at its destrue- 
tion. It did not seem difficult to guess the mo- 
tive; it surely lay before me, very clear and dis- 
tinct, in red letters, as of blood. I was terrified, 
but 1 was not unnerved. I had risen to the sit- 
uation, as the phrase runs. 

“Do you think you have strength enough to 
get away from here?” I asked. “Nod your 
head again—don’t speak.” 

But he disregarded my instructions. 

“When ?” he asked, 

“ At once.” 

“What do you want me to leave for?” he 
said, more in his old tone of voice. 

“The place and its surroundings are not 
healthy for you. You will be much better away. 
I can see a chance for you, out of this house.” 

“ And if I keep to it ?” 

“You will die.” 

“You need not ask me which I will do, then,” 
he said, surprising me by a sudden short laugh 
that was singularly like the bark of a dog; “al- 
though, mind you, to get me out of this is a 
risky bit of business.” 

“T know it; but I hope you will chance that.” 

“You seem devilish anxious about me all of a 
sudden.” 

“Yours is an interesting case, and I should 
like to try my hand at it myself.” 

“Oh! make experiments upon me, you mean ?” 

“ Yes, if they will help to save your life. Why 
not ?” 

“ Any other reason ? 
he said, insolently now. 
“T may offer you another reason presently.” 

“ But—” 

“But I am not going to allow you to talk, 
when so much talk is bad for you; I am going 
down-stairs to suggest this change to vour wife, 
and see if she approves of it,” I said, in as mat- 
ter-of-fact a way as it was possible for me to as- 
sume, 

#* Ah, yes; see what she says, and tell her that 
you think it will be best, will you? That I’m 
agreeable—anxious. That she can nurse me as 
well in any other house as this. Then she won't 
mind; then—” 

But he had run on too fast, and was compelled 
to come to an abrupt conclusion, He lay panting 
again for his breath, and unable to articulate 
further, He was terribly weak. I was not so 
sure that I could save him. Was I even sure 
that he was worth saving ?—looking down upon 
him critically, and watching his scowling, sin- 
steeped countenance, 

“T will return shortly,” I said to him, crossing 
to the door, 

He nodded in assent, his eyes following every 
movement that I made. When I had opened it 
he found the strength to scream at me, to sit up 
in bed suddenly, and point with one long shaking 
finger to the medicine phial, which I still held 
in my hand, 

“ What—what—” 

“T am taking this away.” 

“To put something in it! 
now you are—” 

I went back to his bedside. At my touch 
upon his shoulder he fell back into a recumbent 
position, as though I had struck him down to it. 

“You must not excite yourself in this way,” I 
said, very sternly; “if you value your life, you 
risk its last chance—do you hear me ?—your 
last chance, by going on in this insane fashion. 
I must take the medicine away; I have no faith 
in it. Iam very sure it is doing you more harm 
than good. I will not even trust you with it 
whilst I am down-stairs.” 

“T will not touch it when—when—it comes 
back again. NotI!” he gasped out. 

“Touch nothing more in this house,” I said. 

He struggled into a sitting position again, till 
I put him gently back into his place. On his 
face I saw the warning which I had conveyed— 
which I thought it my solemn duty to convey— 
take effect at once. It had hardly seemed possi- 
ble for those features to assume a more unearth- 
ly greenish hue than they had hitherto presented, 
but they did. I was conscious at once that I had 
said too much; that as regards this sufferer I 
had made a mistake. I hastened to rectify it so 
far as it lay in my power. 

“You must rely implicitly upon my advice, I 


Because—let’s have it,” 


My God! I see 








mean,” I said, “I shall change your medicine, 
your diet, as well as I shall change your home. 
I will do everything that is possible to save you 
—and I think it is possible to save you—but 
you must help me by your self-repression and 
your implicit obedience.. Otherwise, I fail.” 

I said this very earnestly, with my eyes fixed 
on him, as a mesmerist might have done, and he 
succumbed slowly to my force of will. He seemed 
to cower from me at last. 

“Very well,” he said. 

“ Keep quiet till I return.” 

Si win. 

I went from the room and closed the door 
upon him. Had there been a key in the lock I 
should have locked him in, so little trust had I 
even then in his word. I descended the stairs in 
the darkness to the room on the ground-floor; I 
knocked, and receiving no response to enter, I 
turned the handle and went into the parlor unin- 
vited. 

I had expected to find the room empty, and 
Delia Nash gone, but she was sitting at the table, 
before a desk, writing rapidly, her bonnet and 
mantle lying on the floor at her feet, where she 
had flung them in her new determination not to 
leave the house. She did not look up as I en- 
tered, but continued to write on in great haste. 
She was a fluent correspondent, it was evident, 
and with no lack of inspiration; the pen travelled 
over the paper with a rapidity that seemed mar- 
vellous to me. She was very white, and the face 
was hard and set—the face of a woman who had 
made up her mind as to the next step to be pur- 
sued, 

When I was standing at her side, she looked 
at me for the first time, resolute and defiant, 
and with a contempt which was not pleasant to 
confront on the face of a beautiful woman. Her 
demeanor took me off my guard, and for a little 
while I did not speak. I could only look back 
at her, 

“ Well,” she said, “are you satisfied 2” 

“No, madam; far from satisfied.” 

“Have you come to me for further explana- 
tion ?” 

“For the fullest information,” I said, recover- 
ing myself, 

“You must ask it of your friend George Fair- 
fax; not of me. I am not likely to exchange 
many words with you; rest assured of that.” 

“Are you writing to him ?” 

“Tam.” 

“ And telling him that I am here ?” 

“Tea” 

“Does he know of the man upstairs ?” 

She did not answer me, and I repeated the 
question. “He will when he gets this letter,” 
she condescended to reply at last. “Do vou 
think I would keep anything back from him %” 

oven.” 

The dark eyes flashed at me an extra degree 
of anger for an instant, then they wandered to 
the closely written sheet before her on the 
desk. 

“ Perhaps I would—perhaps I would,” she mur- 
mured, almost to herself. “God knows I have 
kept too much back all my life, and not for my 
own sake always.” : 

“ You have acted a strange part. You—” 

“Oh, sir, I am an actress,” she said, interrupt- 
ing me. “Have you forgotten that it is my pro- 
fession not to seem as I really am, but to look 
and talk and breathe, if possible, like some one 
else ?” 

“T wish to speak of the sick man upstairs.” 

“And I will not speak of him to you. Do 
your worst, and say your worst, Mr. Lissamer. 
It is not my duty, I apprehend, to satisfy your 
curiosity.” 

“T think it is.” 

“] know it is not,” was the quick retort. ‘To 
George Fairfax I tell everything—the whole mis- 
erable, heart-breaking story which my life has 
been. I have not kept everything back from 
him; he knows already as much as I dare have 
told him and kept his love for me. But nothing 
matters now. Here will be ‘the full, true, and 
particular confession,’” she said, touching the 
letter on the desk, “ which your interference bas 
extorted from me.” 

“ You do not know—” 

“And you.do not know, sir, what you have 
done yet. You will in time, perhaps, and regret 
it. My sister Hyacintha thought you one of the 
best men whom she had ever met: I shall al- 
ways consider you as one of the worst. Oh! 
if Hyacintha had not left me!” she cried, giving 
way for the first time now, “and left me to fight 
this battle all alone—and with you, hard, exact- 
ing, merciless, guessing only half the truth—the 
worst half—and influenced by it to my discom- 
fiture! But,” she added, with a petulant stamp 
of her foot, “I will not explain to you. Please 
go away and leave me to myself.” 

“I do not ask for an explanation now; at some 
other time I may demand it of you.” 

“You—demand it!” she said, with the old 
scorn of me once more apparent. 

“T wish to explain,” I said, “and I must beg 
you to listen patiently for the next few minutes.” 

“Twill try. Iam your prisoner in this house, 
and can do little in my own defence. But I warn 
you—” 

“What?” 

“That I will not answer your questions, and 
that I dispute your right to put them to me.” 

“T wish to state what is my next step, and 
whether you approve of it. To-night I will be 
content with one answer.” 

“Goon. What is it?” 

“Your permission to take your husband away 
with me at once.” 

She stared at me long and steadily, as if she 
did not understand, and was endeavoring to grasp 
at the reason in my mind for so strange and un- 
expected a suggestion, 

“Do you object to his dying in peace here?” 
she said at last, in a low tone of voice. 
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“He may not die at all—removed from this 
house.” 

** And placed under your care ?” 

oe te 

“You think that?” 

“T do,” 

“You are wise in your own conceit, Mr. Lissa- 
mer,” she said, satirically, “being unaware that 
Hyvacintha and I have called in one of the most 
skilful of physicians to pronounce his opinion on 
the case.” 

“May I ask his name?” 

She gave it me readily—the name of one of 
the highest and most famous of my own profes- 
sion, and I did not think for an instant that she 
was deceiving me, much as I had reason to dis- 
trust her; and, strange as it may seem to the read- 
er, it was difficult to look into her face, and meet 
the steady light of those dark. eyes, and believe 
in the enormity of that offence with which my 
judgment had condemned her. 

“When did he come ?” 

“ Yesterday,” she said. Then she added, im- 
patiently, “ But I said I would not respond to any 
of your questions, and [ will not answer any more 
of them. I will say, though, that Herbert Aston 
will die here in peace—with me—alone with his 
injured wife, and with my forgiveness for the 
life which he has done so much to wreck, Ido 
not understand his wish to go away—if it is his 
wish. I understand still less your wish to take 
him with you, and I do not care for any solution 
you can offer me for this strange proceeding.” 

” “Still I must offer it, under these cireum- 
stances,””” 

“As you ple 
not let him go.” 

It was to be war between us, then, and I was 
sorry. I could not have explained, even to my- 
self, the feeling of regret I had. But I was firm. 
It was part of my nature at certain crises of my 
life to be dogged and determined, and this was 
one of them. 

“Go he must,” I said, firmly. 

“No,” was her slow and firm answer in return. 

“ You do not wish him to live,” [ said, sternly. 

“That is true enough,” she replied. ‘ His re- 
turn to life would not mean anything but a re- 
turn to indignities and cruelties and horrors you 
cannot guess at. His death means release and a 
new life to me. He knows it as well as I do. 
He is prepared for it. It is the only reparation 
he can make to me—to die.” 

“You own that? You dare to own it?” 

bed 

“ And to him too?” 

“Yes,” 

“ And be is resigned a 

“ Yes,” she answered, for the third time. 

“Tt is not true!” I exclaimed, fairly roused at 
last. 

“He knows he cannot live. He did believe 
that—at least until you came and cajoled him by 
your lies. And if you have unsettled bis mind 
again by your false hopes, you have much to an- 
swer for.” 

“Why?” 

“ You have turned him from his better thoughts 
—say of penitence, if you will—to the fiend he 
has always been till now. You make my task 
harder at last; you—” 

“ Madam, you have no right to consider yourself 
in this matter,” I exclaimed, indignantly. “ You 
are grievously in the wrong, You have no idea 
of right that I am able to perceive. You are 
shameless in your selfishness, and I will not spare 
you any longer.” 

“T have said I am at your mercy. 
a woman,” she said, mockingly. 

“ You are not a woman to act as you have done. 
Youare worse than any woman I have met. You 
plot against a fellow-creature’s life. 
poisone rf” 

“ How dare—how dare—” 

She rose up from her chair and stood before 
me, proud and indignant and astonished; then 
sat down again, and clutched at the table ner- 
vously, as though afraid she should fall. I took 
from my pocket the medicine bottle which I had 
brought down-stairs and held it up before her. 

“Here is the evidence against you,” I said. 
“Tt is poisoned, I am sure.” 

“ Great God !” she whispered to herself. Then 
she turned to me with hands outstretched, and 
said, huskily, “ Give it me!” 

“No; this is my proof of foul play, should this 
man die.” 

“Tt—it—” 

She stopped as the door opened suddenly, and 
a half-dressed, dishevelled being came tottering 
into the room, with hands outstretched toward me, 
and his awful face distorted with his new alarm. 
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HOUSE-KEEPING MADE EASY. 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
Il.—FURNISHING THE HOUSE.—THE 
MUST-HAVES. 

HE house rented, the serious question of fur- 
nishing next presents itself. Some brides 
are so fortunate as to receive the plenishing of 
their new homes as a wedding present from their 
parents, Even when a father cannot afford a 
sum that will cover all expenses, there is usually 
a certain amount given toward the purpose. This 
the young couple must make last as best they 
may, together with what they have saved for 
themselves or can economize from their own in- 
come. In some ways it is pleasant to have enough 
to render contriving unnecessary. On the other 
hand, there is a great delight in planning how a 
little may go a great way, and even in giving up 
a luxury now with the hope of being able to ac- 
quire it later. 
“We had a lovely time furnishing our first 
house,” said a bright woman, whose little honte 
was a model of good taste without extravagance. 





“We had just so much to spend, and we could 
not exceed it. We arranged where each penny 
should go before we spent anything. If we found 
we needed a footstool, a chair, or a rug that we 
had not planned for, we took a cup and saucer 
or a piece of bric-d-brac from its shelf in our 
imagination, and let the money we had mentally 
devoted to its purchase pay for what we could 
not do without.” 

The first step the young couple should take is 
to decide what to reckon as necessaries and what 
as luxuries. Among the “must-haves” may be 
named carpets, rugs, of mattings, window-shades, 
parlor and bedroom, kitchen and dinning-room 
furniture (including china and glass), and bed 
and table linen. When the minutiz are all not- 
ed the list swells to formidable proportions. 

Floor coverings come first. In the reign of im- 
proved taste under which we happily live no sen- 
sible house-keeper with limited purse thinks of 
purchasing an expensive velvet carpet or even a 
body Brussels to cover her parlor floor when she 
knows that by so doing she will stint herself in 
other quarters. If the boards are closely and 
evenly laid, so that they can be stained or paint- 
ed, she would either select a large rug to lay in 
the centre of the room, or have one made of in- 
grain carpet in a solid color and surrounded with 
a bright border, Should the floor prove imprac- 
ticable for such treatment, a matting, dark red, 
slate blue, or olive green, furnishes prettily and 
cheaply. This does away with any real necessity 
for one big rug. Several smaller ones in front of 
fireplace, door, or sofa answer the purpose as well. 

For the hall the solid-color ingrain carpet, oth- 
erwise known as “ filling,’ is admirable, being 
both cheap and durable. <A bare floor even of 
hard wood is never advisable for a hall, as the 
constant coming and going keeps one servant 





busy in an endeavor to preserve a presentable 
surface. Stair carpets are nearly as essential, 
and may be found to match the hall carpet. 
Stair rods are not necessary. 

In the dining-room may be pursued the plan 
recommended for the parlor, except that a large 
rug or drugget must be laid under the dining 
table, as matting will not stand the tri-daily drag 
ging back and forth of feet and chairs. A paint- 
ed floor that may be easily wiped up is best in 
the kitchen, with a few strips of old carpet, neat- 
ly trimmed or bound, to stand on while doing mix- 
ing or when washing dishes. Mattings are far 
preferable to carpets for bedrooms, as they do 
not harbor dust or moths, and are easily kept 
clean. There should be rugs by the bureau, 
bed, and wash-stand—small ones that are readily 
brushed and shaken, 

Window-curtains are among the “ may-haves,” 
window-shades among the essentials. Those of 
plain linen or holland are best, in buff or cream, 
although. dark green is pleasant in chambers. 
Paper shades are wretched economy, for although 
costing less at the outset, they will not stand one- 
quarter of the wear and tear that can be borne 
by the linen, These can be turned and washed 
to an unlimited extent. 

The furnishing of the parlor is usually consid- 
ered one of the heaviest taxes upon the purse, 
It need not be. That is miserable management 
and worse gentility that sacrifices comfort and 
prettiness in the rest of the house to display and 
finery in one show room. Heavy pieces of up- 
holstered furniture, unless really handsome and 
expensive in proportion, look far more common 
than wicker settees, Shaker rockers, and cane- 
seat chairs. Home upholstery, if neatly done, is 
unpretentious and generally satisfactory. Every- 
thing should be in keeping. Plush and cretonne 
should not be placed in juxtaposition, nor is it 
wise to expend a large sum in one big sofa or 
arm-chair, and be forced to let that stand im al- 
most solitary state, because there is no monev left 
with which to purchase other furniture. Light, 
pretty chairs that may be softened with cushions 
or made gay with ribbons, at the housekeeper’s 
pleasure or convenience, give the room a more 
cozy, lived-in look than can be imparted by a 
‘set” of massive pieces. Now that the clumsy 
centre table has gone out of fashion, small, grace- 
ful stands, one bearing a few books, another a 
lamp, another a pile of photographs or a few bits 
of bric-A-brac, may be scattered about the room. 
The minor ornamentations that give individuality 
to an apartment must be reckoned among the 
“may-haves,.”’ 

Kconomize as one will, the dining-room is 
bound to be a hard pull upon modest means. 
An extension table and chairs are absolutely ne- 
cessary. The expense of the table may be less- 
ened by purchasing one with turned legs and a 
deal top, while the chairs may be plain, although 
solid. A sideboard may be devised by running 
stained shelves across one corner of the room, 
ornamenting the with leather bands, 
studded with brass nails, and displaying there 
cheice pieces of china or plate. A plain side- 
board is not expensive, however, and is almost 
indispensable. 

In the kitchen (the stove being taken for grant 
ed) there should. be* two: tables, the top of one 
covered with zine- neatly nailed on, two or three 
stout wooden chairs, one low rocker, and a couple 
of plain pine shelves, upon which to keep the 
kitchen clock, cook-books, ete. 

Above-stairs comes another heavy drain upon 
the household store. Beds and bedding are 
probably the most obstinate necessities of the 
furnishing. Good springs and hair mattresses 
cost high, to begin with, but they wear for years, 
and nightly repay the money spent upon them. 
Bureaus and wash-stands are less expensive, and 
when necessary, substitutes for these are possible 
in tables draped with ecretonne and muslin. 
Where there are no stationary wash-stands, china 
chamber sets must be purchased. These vary in 
price, but can be bought at from four to seven 
dollars for a pretty decorated set, without the 
slop jar. That usually adds four and a half to 
five dollars to the cost of the set, and is so easily 
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broken that it is wiser to get one in plain white 
for regular use. Metal receptacles for slops are 
apt to become unsavory unless carefully scoured 
and scalded. every day. This objection does not 
apply to the tin pitchers or “ feeders” for fresh 
water. These are valuable in saving risks to the 
china-ware, and should always be at hand for ear- 
rying water from the faucets to the bedrooms. 
Upholstered chairs are out of place in a sleeping- 
room. Instead, there should be light cane-seated 
or wicker chairs that are easily moved. In each 
bedroom there should be a table that may be 
used for writing or as a work-stand. 

In the matter of bed and table linen much 
discretion must be used. Every house-keeper 
desires to see the shelves of her linen closet well 
filled, and it is hard to avoid extravagance in 
this direction. In a small family, six pairs of 
white cotton sheets, and two or three pairs of 
coarser quality, for servants’ use, may be consid- 
ered essential. To each pair of sheets should 
be allowed one bolster and two pillow - slips. 
Some of these should, if possible, be of linen, 
as many people who are willing to sleep be- 
tween cotton prefer to rest their faces on linen. 
Three white “honey-comb” spreads and one 
white Marseilles counterpane are necessary, be- 
sides a plainer covering for the servants’ couch. 
Each bed should be provided with a mattress 
cover, at least one pair of good blankets, and 
with a duvet or guilt for additional covering. 
Three dozen face towels must be allowed for, 
twelve fine cup towels, twelve kitchen towels, 
and two rollers. A dozen cheese-cloth dusters, 
neatly hemmed, should also have place. Three 
plain white table-cloths, one of finer quality, and 
a colored tea-cloth, each with its accompanying 
dozen napkins, will, with care, be sufficient at 
the beginning. A dozen fruit napkins are also 
essential. 

The question of china, glass, and kitchen uten- 
sils will receive closer attention later. A dozen 
each of cups, saucers, dinner and tea plates, tum- 
blers, etc., should not be considered too liberal 
an allowance, in view of the breakages that will 
probably take place. Meat and vegetable dish- 
es, and the other necessaries of dinner service, 
will readily suggest themselves. 





Japanese Design for Chair Backs, etc. 
See illustration on page 432. 

Tuis Japanese dragon design, which is one 
adapted from a piece of china in the South Ken- 
sington Museum, is intended to be carried out 
in outline-work. A chair back decorated with it 
was illustrated in Bazar No. 23, of the current 
volume. The ground is twine-colored linen, with 
the design worked in cream-white linen floss in 
outline. 

Screen for Night Lamp. 


See illustration on page 440. 


Tue panels of this small table screen, five in 
number, are nine inches high by four wide. They 
are made of thin light wood, with an oval open- 
ing cut at the centre, the top arched, and the low- 
er end forming two feet. The oval space is filled 
out with dark green silk, which is glued on the 
back of the frame; the face of the frame is cov- 
ered with a mosaic of alder catkins, small cones, 
and the hulls or shells of beech-nuts, the latter 
reversed, forming the petals of the flowers. The 
edges and feet and the interstices of the wood 
are seeded with cracked rice or buckwheat, which 
is strewn thickly on the wood after it has been 
coated with glue, and when firm is bronzed, or, if 
buckwheat is used, simply coated with copal var- 
nish. The side edges of the panels are pierced, 
and tied together at the top and bottom with silk 
cord finished with tassels at the ends, 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ovr Own Corresponpent. } 


JASHION is progressing along the lines indi- 
I cated in previous letters. The variety of 
small short wraps is incaleulable. Most of these 
have for a basis a sort of fichu body adjusted to 
the figure and prolonged at the back to form a 
small basque; to this is attached a pair of sleeves 
quite wide and reaching only to the elbow. The 
fichu is made of coarse-repped black silk, of lace, 
or of brocaded gauze, while the sleeves are com- 
posed of several rows of lace or fringe or net 
loaded with jet; the fichu itself is covered with 
jet and trimmed with lace ; often there is a triple 
collar of jet on the front. The details are varied 
infinitely. These wraps are made in black (the 
greater number) and in colors, sometimes a rich 
flowered brocade of silk or velvet. 

Another small wrap, which will be much worn, 
is a short cape crossed at the front. For trav- 
elling and morning walks these capes are made 
of the dress material, all the more if the dress 
material is a plaid, it matters little whether in a 
large or small or medium pattern. The cape is 
lined with plain silk if the material is figured or 
plaid, or with striped or plaid silk if it is plain. 
Sometimes it is confined by a long ribbon belt 
fastened underneath the back of the cape and 
brought over the fronts and carelessly knotted on 
one side. Jackets are parting with a little of 
their popularity in favor of these small wraps, 
which, it must be confessed, are more elegant, 
and the former are now more often reserved for 
négligée toilettes and for young girls. 





A pretty summer costume for girls and young 
women has a skirt of colored batiste—pink, 
mauve, blue, écru, or even of some darker color ; 
upon the skirt, and almost as long as itself, is a 
flounce of very open English embroidery sur- 
mounted by an over-skirt of the batiste; the cor- 
sage of the same material is belted and shirred, 
with a yoke of the open embroidery, and cuffs 
of it turned back on the sleeves. 

Cambrics and even the simpler cottons can 
now be procured in plain and figured patterns to 
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match. Many cottons are made with a woven 


border, which is used for trimming the edges. 
The restoration of figured fabrics has brought 
French designers and colorists to the fore again, 
and demonstrated that they still possess their 
old-time superiority. Their ingenuity is shown in 
graceful floral designs and numbers of less con 
ventional fancies which never transgress the rules 
of good taste. Simpler than these are the stripes 
which are to be combined with a plain fabric. 

The preference for figures and stripes is shown 
too in ribbons for trimming hats and dresses. 
There are among others Louis XVI. stripes with 
garlands of flowers most skilfully wrought and 
blended ; and there are many plaid ribbons with 
which bonnets and round hats of rough straw 
are trimmed, the brim being faced with velvet 
of one of the colors in the plaid. Other round 
hats are trimmed with a Madras handkerchief 
knotted @ la eréole, with the corners taking the 
place of the aigrette on the front, without which 
no hat is now considered complete. Ladies no 
longer youthful wear the capote bonnet, arch- 
ed at the front, of plain-colored or embroider- 
ed tulle. This capote has strings, which are tied 
in long loops, reaching almost to the ear on 
each side, and there pinned with a fancy pin or 
a jewel of some kind. Other pins are distributed 
among the trimming, which consists of tufts of 
tulle and ribbon loops, or there may be thrust in 
at random a dagger, an arrow, a Japanese sabre 
of metal, or perhaps a pair of arrows: made of 
feathers. For afternoon demi-toilettes the bon- 
net is always a small capote, fitting snugly upon 
the hair, leaving the back exposed, and outlining 
a horseshoe in front, in which there is frequently 
a spray of flowers, a bird, or some other ornament, 

Turbans are much favored by youthful wear. 
ers, and share the general character of the sea. 
son’s hats in that they are very high in the crown, 
Sometimes the crown is made of surah, plain or 
plaid, with the brim of straw faced with velvet 
to correspond with the surah. There is a pre. 
vailing fancy for capriciously raising or lowering 
and bending the brims of young girls’ hats to 
suit individual faces. Their straw hats are to be 
enormously large, with the brim most often raised 
at the front, a little toward one side. 

Sleeves for summer dresses are made quite 
full, pleated perpendicularly about the armhole, 
and confined by a wristband at the lower end 
Many corsages also are made full, shirred on the 
shoulders, and with a belt fastened at the side 
by a backle, or a ribbon bow with ends that are 
either extremely long or very short—no medium 
Many blouse waists are worn with a yoke, as in 
the dress with embroidery I have described ; the 
yoke may be pointed at the back and front 
only, or it may have an additional point on each 
shoulder, The corsage is often gathered to the 
yoke with a narrow heading, which forms a tiny 
frill at the edge of the yoke. Also in the line of 
corsages are the numerous jackets which will be 
worn when warm weather sets in, made of light 
summer silks, 


Most of these jackets are fast- 
ened at the throat only by a single large finely 
chased button, and spread apart below over a 
pleated chemise of foulard or surah in cream 
color, or some bright color, different in every case 
from that of the jacket; at times the jacket is 
fastened by a second button at the top of the 
waist. Sometimes the chemise is Jouffant, and 
hangs in a puff over the belt of the skirt, which 
it conceals. This toilette is intended for the 
country rather than for the city, and perhaps for 
a chateau rather than the cottage 

A new skirt which is now being prepared is 
of foulard, entirely covered with flounces cut in 
long points, called rose leaves, which are scallop 
ed with silk of the same or a contrasting color 
at the edges. It is intended to accompany an 
over-skirt and corsage of one of the many trans- 
parent tissues now so greatly favored in all col- 
ors, and equally in cotton, linen, wool, and silk. 
The over-skirt is draped very high on one hip 
the leaves on the skirt are carefully arranged so 
that the point of each falls in the middle of the 
leaf in the row below, 

White wool dresses will be extensively worn at 
the sea-side this summer, not the light woollens, 
but the heavier serge and camel’s-hair, combined 
with a colored wool, chietly dark blue or “ 


young 
” xs 
hazel-nut. 


An example of the latter combina- 
tion has the skirt of white wool, with a polonais« 
of hazel wool; the polonaise is draped very high 
on the left side, and the part of the skirt there 
exposed is entirely braided in a vermicelli pat 
tern with hazel cord. The corsage opens on a 
white vest braided to match the skirt, and the 
edge of the polonaise is similarly braided, but in 
white. The round hat is of straw to match the 
polonaise, trimmed with a dove. 

A variety of unusual and rather startling nov 
elties is shown in parasols, of which not all, by 
far, are pretty. There is the parasol in a pecul 
iar striped pattern which looks as though it had 
been cut out of a window-shade. Another of a 
large staring plaid raises a suspicion that one o1 
two breadths of an old-fashioned silk skirt have 
been utilized Then, most 
dreadful of all, is the parasol with painted land 
scapes, and still another has an immense crown 


in its composition, 


of brocaded flowers surrounding its extremity, 
Much pret- 
tier are the simpler parasols of handsome silk, 
with a tinted lining, and a handle that may be as 
costly as one chooses, even of gold with engraved 
initials ; or the black parasols of silk veiled with 
pleated tulle, edged with handsome lace and or 
namented with black ribbon bows; the 
may be of a bright color 


almost as ugly as it is pretentious. 


lining 
carnation, yellow, blue, 
Very elegant and distinguished are 
pure white parasols, of which the handle has a 
knob of Dresden china, which is always in good 
taste and never commonplace. 


or pink. 


For the country 
very Jarge sun-umbrellas of printed cotton are 
carried, with figure designs, pastorals, landscapes, 
or anything else that one desires. 

EMELINE RayMonp. 
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SUMMER SONG. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
\ THEN June lights ail her fires 
) Through melting mists of morn, 
With roses on the briers, 
And dew-drops on the thorn, 
With scents that pierce the brain with bliss, 
Blown from some sphere embracing this, 
One brief bright hour and fleeting, 
Oh, then, with blind entreating, 
Love in her heart is beating, 
With shy wild wings is beating— 
Love in her heart is beating. 


When June wakes all her choirs 
Through under-heavens of green, 
With bursts of sweet desires 
In warblings wild and keen, 
When all the leafy world of June 
Breaks out in blossom, out in tune, 
In joys as blest as fleeting, 
Oh, then, with blind entreating, 
Love in her heart is beating, 
With shy strong wings is beating— 
Love in her heart is beating. 





} oer vie 
By JULIAN MAGNUS. 

IPE village of Blue Posts, in the northern part 

of the State of New York, was almost as 
primitive in the summer of 1886 as it was fifty 
years before. The march of civilization and 
progress seemed to have gone by it about twenty 
miles on either side, for that was about the dis- 
tance to any railroad. Blue Posts is not on 
the road to anywhere or froin anywhere, and its 
one grass-grown and barely discernible highway 
to the nearest town is rarely travelled by any- 
thing but a farmer’s wagon, which in summer 
or autumn conveyed spare produce to market. 
There was, however, very little of this traffic, for 
Blue Posts consumed nearly all it raised. Its 
wheat went regularly to the old-fashioned wind- 
mill, where it was converted into a flour which, 
if somewhat coarse, was believed by the natives 
to possess twice the nutriment of any ground by 
steam and purified by some new-fangled process. 
The wool and the flax were still spun and woven 
by hand, and thrifty housewives prided them- 
selves on their skill with wheel and loom and 
knitting-needles. Little was brought into Blue 
Posts from the outside world save occasional let- 
ters, books, and stationery, and for these the de- 
mand was so limited that the postmistress’s son, 
who twice a week rode on a slow and venerable 
pony to get the mail from T town, was able 
to bring all that was needed, in addition to the 
usual quantum of post-office matter—generally 
about five letters and seven newspapers. The 
journey to T town was a two days’ affair, for 
the pony had to be stabled there overnight, his 
aged and knotted limbs being unequal to more 
than a single trip in twenty-four hours, 

Blue Posts boasted a population of about 250 
souls, including one old Indian squaw, concern- 
ing whose possession of tuat super-mundane es- 
sence many people had grave doubts. There 
were dark rumors that she was a witch, and 
many believed in her powers of forecasting the 
future. None knew her age, but her face look- 
ed like a pathway on which time had left its 
tracks so deeply and so closely that it seemed 
welluigh impossibie to squeeze in another seam 
or wrinkle. Tradition had it that Blue Posts 
had grown up around her, and she encouraged 
the idea that its prosperity depended upon her 
continued existence—an idea which she made 
take the practical form of levying contributions 
of food and clothing. 

A stranger rarely fourid his way to Blue Posts, 
and when he did he was generally almost as 
much an object of fear as of wonder, He was 
nearly always a peddler or a tramp, and in either 
case his advent was the signal for the barring of 
shutters and the locking of doors—precautions 
which at other times were rarely taken. The 
masculine gender has been used in referring to 
the stranger, for one of the softer sex had only 
once penetrated there in the five years preced- 
ing the date of which I am writing, and she had 
come by mistake, her proper destination being 
Painted Posts. It seemed that she had Jost her 
written directions, and remembered only that she 
wanted to go to some posts. When she arrived 
she was penniless, and a subscription had to be 
raised in order to get rid of her. 

The -population of Blue Posts remained for 
years at about the figures previously given, for 
the natural increase was offset by the departure 
from time to time of adventurous youths who 
felt their energies cramped by its narrow limits. 
Occasionally- one of these would come back 
for a brief visit, bearing,with him the marks of 
city culture, that won admiration from the girls, 
and excited the envy or contempt of the young 
men, But with all its exclusion from the outer 
world, Blue Posts was not as ignorant or boorish 
as might be imagined. It boasted a “ school- 
ma’am” who had once taught in Cohoes, and was 
never tired of desecanting on the tremendous ex- 
citement and wonderful glut of amusement that 
town afforded; a book club existed among the 
girls, and-if they did not get all the latest novels, 
they managed to secure a supply of sounder lit- 
erature than the productions of “ Ouida,” “The 
Duchess,” or other sensational authors. 

Such being the condition of Blue Posts on the 
15th of June, 1886, it is easy to imagine the agi- 
tation into which its inhabitants were thrown 
when the report flew rapidly from house to house 
that on the previous night a stranger had arrived, 
and had secured board at Thompson’s farm, and 
given out his intention of staying some time. 
The duration he had fixed varied, according to 
the relaters, from a week to two years, but all 
agreed that he was young, good-looking, and, 
though he carried a pack, not a peddler. Why 




















he had gone to Thompson’s was unknown, and 
the proprietor of every other decent house said 
the stranger had made a big mistake, and would 
be sorry before the hay was in. ° The excuses 
made to call at Thompson’s that morning were 
numerous and ingenious, but the callers found 
little reward. The stranger had risen early, and 
taking a lunch with him, had gone off for a day’s 
sketching. All that was learned was that his 
name was Harry Willard, and that he had paid 
for his first week’s board in advance. Mrs. 
Thompson had not intended to give this last 
piece of information, but she was goaded thereto 
by the remarks of Abner Woollet’s wife to the 
effect that “she didn’t believe in harborin’ them 
as didn’t give a full account of theirselves.” 
Now Mrs. Woollet’s desire to turn a penny was 
so proverbial that jealousy of another’s having se- 
cured a paying boarder was generally understood 
to be at the bottom of her distrust, and her ob- 
servation about her not bein’ willin’ to make her- 
self a servant to no stranger did not arouse Mrs. 
Thompson’s ire. 

If Blue Posts did not see much of Harry Wil- 
lard on the day after his arrival, it made up for 
lost time on the next. Before sundown he had 
made the acquaintance of nearly every girl, wo- 
man, and chiid in the village, and in the evening, 
at the combination grocery and saloon, met many 
of the men, and pledged their acquaintance in 
draughts of home-brewed. The succeeding day 
completed his introduction. He knew every one 
in Blue Posts, and remembered nearly all their 
names, and in some instances knew how many 
children and babies went to make up a family. 
Before the week was over Harry Willard “ ran 
the village.” He made portraits of all the pret- 
ty girls, got up barn dances, organized picnics, 
extemporized charades, and introduced a dozen 
forms of amusement hitherto unknown, Of 
course all the girls were in love with him, and 
their former rustic admirers were utterly eclipsed. 
Willard did not single out any particular object 
for his attentions. Pretty little Mollie Thompson 
and the tall, majestic Helen Woollet contended 
in vain for his undivided homage. They were 
not any more rewarded than coquettish Susan 
Strong, who seemed to delight to try to keep him 
ata distance. He was friendly with all, but made 
love to none, not even to Fanny White, the clever- 
est, the handsomest, and the quietest of Blue Posts’ 
beauties. It was reported that more than one of 
these had been seen going to or returning from 
the squaw’s cottage, and it was even hinted that 
they sought love philtres and charms. Certain 
wild flowers that are supposed to show the in- 
tentions or constancy of lovers were also noticed 
to be in great demand. g 

In all the freedom of his intercourse with 
young and old Harry Willard never revealed his 
profession or business, and when questioned on 
the subject would turn off the interrogator with 
a joke. Why he had come to Blue Posts also 
remained a mystery, and his statement that he 
had hit upon it by chance while on a walking 
tour was not believed. The truth is so simple 
that persons looking for secrets unhesitating- 
ly reject it. Whatever brought him to the vil- 
Jage, he found sufficient charm there to remain 
for nearly two months. - Then he disappeared as 
suddenly as he had come. Early one morning 
one of Thompson’s small boys arrived at the 
house of each young lady in Blue Posts, and pre- 
sented her with an addressed envelop, On this 
being opened, its contents were found to be a 
card bearing in engraved characters the words, 


Marry Willard, 


No. — East Fifteenth Street, 
New York, 
and written in a bold black hand and very black 
ink, in capital letters, “ P, P. C.” 

Inquiry of Thompson’s boy elicited the news 
that “‘ Muster” Willard had got a letter the day 
before, and.told mother he must go to York “ ter- 
wunce,” and he’d buckled on his pack and footed 
it at daylight. 

That afternoon the book club met, and all the 
girls were there. The event of the day—Wil- 
lard’s disappearance—was too all-absorbing to 
permit of any other subject being discussed. 
All had received cards exactly alike, but none 
knew what they meant. What were the mystic 
words represented by those cabalistic capital ini- 
tials ? 

“T think,” said Molly Thompson, “ they stand 
for Policeman in Plain Clothes.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” This was the remark of a 
chorus. 

“You may say ‘nonsense,’”’ retorted Molly; 
“but he was very mysterious, and it’s my belief 
he was after some one or something.” 

“Yes; you thought it was you,” exclaimed spite- 
ful Jenny Firth. 

“I never did, you nasty mean thing! Any- 
ways, he never looked at you.” 

“ Don’t quarrel, girls,” exclaimed Helen Wool- 
let. ‘* We want to hear what every one has to say 
about these letters. I think they mean Profes- 
sional Painter in Colors,” 

“ Bosh!” cried Susan Strong ; ‘he didn’t paint 
well enough to be a professional. I don’t know 
what they stand for, but I know what they ought 
to, and that is, ‘ Paltry, Perjured Coxcomb.’” 

“ Listen to her!” shrieked Molly; “she wants 
us to believe he made love to her!” 

“T should be too proud to want to make out 
that I’d been jilted,” observed Jenny Firth. 

“You're all real mean, and I won’t stay with 
you,” exclaimed Susan, as she flounced out of the 
room and banged the door behind her. 

“T imagine,” said Martha Laidlaw, who was 
serious-minded, “ those letters mean Priest of the 
Protestant Church.” 

“Oh, but he wasn’t a bit like a priest,” object- 
ed Jenny; “and there are no priests in the Prot- 
estant Church.” 





“Yes, there are,” replied Martha, “If you read 
the service, you will see lots about priests and 
deacons.” 

“What's the matter with you, Fanny White ?” 
inquired Molly. “You haven’t suggested any- 
thing, and you’re generally smart enough.” 

“T don’t understand it,” said Fanny, quietly. 

Some wilder interpretations than those given 
above were made, but none was found acceptable, 
and the meeting broke up in as complete igno- 
rance as when it assembled. 

Months passed on, and nothing more was heard 
of Harry Willard, Affairs gradually resumed 
their wonted quiet in Blue Posts. To the close 
observer only two changes might have been no- 
ticeable as the possible result of Willard’s visit: 
one was that the squaw received and wrote sev- 
eral letters, though up to that time she had never 
been known to-have a correspondent, and it had 
not been suspected that she could read or write ; 
the other was that Fanny White charged herself 
with looking out for the comfort of the squaw— 
a task that had hitherto been irregularly and fit- 
fully performed by the charitable of the village. 

It was nearing New-Year’s when, at a meeting 
of the club, Fanny announced, with a little tremor 
in her voice, that she had some important news 
to tell. To the vociferous demands for immedi- 
ate enlightenment she faltered, “I am going to 
be married on New-Year’s.” 

“Who to?” was the general inquiry, the cor- 
rect use of the pronouns being a refinement un- 
known to Blue Posts. 

“Harry Willard.” 

“ Harry Willard !” exclaimed Jenny. “ But you 
have never seen him since he left.” 

“No; but we’ve written to each other a great 
deal.” 

“And pray how did that come about, Miss 
Deceitful ?” 

“ All because of those letters ‘he put on the 
eard. You couldn’t make them out, but I thought 
I could. I never asked him if I was right, but 
I fancy I was. Anyway, it’s turned out all right.” 

“And what did you think the letters meant, 
Mrs. Willard as is to be?” 

“Why,” answered Fanny, “Please Plan Cor- 
respondence.” 





MAJOR AND MINOR 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


Avutuor or “Tureisy Hau,” “ Aprian Vipar,” 
* Hears or Money,” * No New Tuna,” eto. 





CHAPTER XXIII.—{ Continued.) 
MITCHELL'S ALLY. 


E not only found her at home when he obey- 

ed this command, but was speedily made to 
feel himself at home also, Miss Huntley took a 
good deal of trouble to achieve this result, and ap- 
peared to take no trouble about it at all. She ma- 
neuvred him into a comfortable chair, with a little 
table at his elbow, on which to place his teacup ; 
she then left him for a while to be entertained 
by the prattle of Miss Joy, and, seating herself at 
the piano, played softly to the end of the piece 
which she had been trying over at the moment 
of his entrance. She had a good touch, had been 
well taught, and played readily at sight. The ef- 
fect of her performance was soothing to her vis- 
itor, although he was no great lover of music, and 
he understood, as he was meant to understand, 
that her lack of ceremony implied a friendly bent. 
By-and-by she approached the fire, sank into a 
Jow chair facing Gilbert, and holding up a hand- 
screen to shield her face from the blaze, began to 
chat in an easy, familiar fashion about Kingscliff 
and its society. She had nothing disagreeable to 
say about anybody; on the contrary, she had-a 
good word for them all, from Admiral Greenwood 
down to Mr. Buswell; but her tone was that of 
an outside observer to whom the ways of provin- 
cials are an amusing study ; she gave it to be un- 
derstood that she belonged to quite a different 
world, and seemed to assume, as a matter of 
course, that Gilbert belonged to it too. 

“Tf I had a nice old place like yours, I think I 
should be quite satisfied to spend every winter 
here,” she remarked ; “ but I suppose it is differ- 
ent for a man. After you get into Parliament 
you will hardly be allowed to bury yourself for 
six months even if you wish it.” 

Gilbert observed, with a smile, that he was not 
in Parliament yet. 

“But of course you will be; and you have 
chosen the right side too—at least, the most in- 
teresting side. All the clever people are Radi- 
cals nowadays. I myself am a Conservative, I 
believe, though why I don’t quite know, except 
that it would be an uncomfortable thing for my 
brother’s sister to be anything else.” 

“Why is your brother a Conservative ?” Gil- 
bert inquired. 

“T have never asked him; but he has his rea- 
sons, no doubt. For one thing, it’s respectable ; 
and when one is very rich, and has had no great- 
grandfather, and has married a duke’s daughter, 
one ought at least to cultivate respectability.” 

“The Duke of Devonport happens. to be a 
Tory; but there are plenty of Liberal dukes,” 
observed Gilbert. 

“ Naturally there-are. Dukes can afford to al- 
low themselves luxuries; but if Joseph were to 
go in for advanced ideas he would lose caste, [ 
imagine. Joseph expects to get a peerage from 
the Tories one of these days, only they say he 
must be a Cabinet Minister first, which | presume 
means that that would give them a capital excuse 
for kicking him upstairs.” 

“Sir Joseph Huntley is a man of great abili- 
ties,” Gilbert remarked. 

“Ts he, really? Well, I suppose you are a bet- 
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ter judge than I, but I should never have guessed 
it. It is true that he has a good deal of solid 
common-sense, and he is said to be an authority 
upon certain subjects. He might do for the 
Board of Trade, perhaps. However, it doesn’t 
much matter, for, by all accounts, the Tories 
won’t be in office again for a great many years to 
come. That is partly what makes me long to be 
a Radical; it is so stupid to belong to a party 
which is hopelessly out of it. I wish you would 
try to convert me, Mr, Segrave.” , 

“Tam afraid I should only succeed in wearying 
you,” Gilbert answered. 

Nevertheless, he let her persuade him to un- 
fold and explain the Radical programme ;* and 
she listened to him with so much interest, every 
now and then interrupting him with such bright 
and intelligent comments, that he ended by great- 
ly enjoying a discussion in which he gained the 
victory at every point. 

“ Well,” Miss Huntley said at length, “I sup- 
pose I must acknowledge myself beaten, if I am 
not quite convinced yet. It seems a little strange 
that an owner of property in land should hold the 
opinions that you do; but the strangeness is all 
to your credit, What I admire about the radical- 
ism of men in your position is that it must at all 
events be disinterested.” 

“A good many people hereabouts would tell 
you that that is just what my radicalism is not,” 
observed Gilbert. 

“Oh, they are angry with vou for leaving them, 
and I don’t wonder at it. It must be very. pro- 
voking to lose the one man in the county who is 
sure to come to the front in Parliament.” 

After the interchange of a few more such 
speeches as these Gilbert went away in high good- 
humor, and as soon as he was gone Miss Joy said, 

“ Beatrice, what is your object in making a fool 
of that young man ?” 

“T don’t think he is a fool,” Miss Huntley 
replied, yawning; “and if he is, I am sure it is 
not I who made him so, He expounded the 
Radical gospel very clearly and convincingly, I 
thought.” 

“ Now, Beatrice, as if you could deceive me in 
that way! I don’t pretend to understand poli- 
tics, but I know that you might have driven him 
into a corner about the game laws, and that you 
deliberately let him escape. You wouldn’t have 
done that, my dear, if you had been arguing seri- 
ously.” 

Miss Huntley clapped her hands and laughed 
loudly. “The next time he comes I shall turn 
you out of the room,” she said. “ You are far, 
far too clever, you delightful old Matilda, and I 
may as well confess at once that I wanted Mr. 
Segrave to have the best of that exciting contro- 
versy. I mean to make a friend of Mr. Segrave, 
and I must begin by stroking him down.” 

“But why should you want to make a friend 
of him ?” 

“ Well—he interests me.” 

“T dislike him rather particularly,” Miss Joy 
declared, in a decided tone of voice ; “and what’s 
more, I believe you do too.” 

If such was the case, nothing short of Miss 
Joy’s remarkable cleverness could have discover- 
ed it. From that day Miss Huntley made it her 
business to show marked favor to Gilbert; nor 
did it take her long to overcome the suspicion 
with which he regarded her first. advances. 
After all, he said to himself, it was not so very 
astonishing that a woman of distinctly superior 
qualities should feel herself drawn toward the 
only man in the neighborhood who had any pre- 
tensions to superiority. He was flattered by her 
recognition of his claim to be honored above his 
fellows; and, in any event, her friendship must 
be preferable to her enmity. Therefore he did 
not hesitate to avail himself of her constant 
hospitality, and thoroughly appreciated the little 
dinners which she was fond of arranging, and at 
which he generally had the pleasure of meeting 
Kitty Greenwood. Captain Mitchell and one or 
other of the idle young men who hung about 
Kingscliff usually completed the party; but the 
presence of these nonentities did not interfere 
with Gilbert’s comfort, nor divert the. attention 
of his hostess from him. Indeed, he searcely 
noticed that they were there. 5 

What he might have noticed, and what other 
people did notice, was that somehow or other in 
the course of these pleasant evenings he never 
managed to secure a little private conversation 
with the girl of his heart. No one could say 
that Miss Huntley was making a set at him; she 
displayed no anxiety to keep him to herself ; and 
all. the remarks that she addressed to him might 
have been spoken in the market-place ; but, on 
the other hand, she never left him alone. Thus 
it happened that every now and again: Mitchell 
obtained the opportunities which were. wanting 
to Gilbert, and availing himself thereof,. was 
sharply snubbed for his pains. But this was no 
new experience to the gallant and love-lorn sailor. 
He preferred a slap in the face from Kitty to a 
kiss from anybody else, and nobly maintainedshis 
character for patient enduranee while watching 
with wondering admiration the manvwuvres of his 
ally. 

What Miss Greenwood thought of these mancen- 
vres it was not easy to.tell from her demeanor. 
She was qne of those simple, old-fashioned maid- 
ens—there are still a few such, whatever may be 
asserted to the. contrary—who cannot avow to 
themselves that they love any man until his own 
love for them has been declared. She may have 
been made a little unhappy by the partial cessa- 
tion of Gilbert’s attentions ; but if so, she proba- 
bly did not inquire into the cause of her unhap- 
piness. For the rest, she was deeply attached to 
Beatrice Huntley, who had become her intimate 
friend, and whom she believed to be incapable of 
treachery in any form. 

So the days and weeks passed by, and there 
were dinners, as aforesaid, and boating excursions 
and rides and other unexciting diversions, and at 
the end of all it must be owned that things re- 
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mained very much as they had been at the be- 
ginning. Miss Huntley found out—and the dis- 
covery surprised her somewhat—that Gilbert was 
really and truly in love with Kitty; Mitchell 
made no progress with his suit; and Gilbert him- 
self drifted agreeably upon the top of the flood, 
finding life sweet and seeing no need for hurry 
in the matter of marriage. He was, in fact, so 
sure of success that he was beginning to think 
that it might be as well to wait until the election 
was over before taking a step which would entail 
a considerable sacrifice of independence, and an 
inconvenient period of absence from home. 

It was on an evening in the month of April, 
when the weather had become warm, and rash 
persons were proclaiming that winter was at an 
end, and Miss Huntley’s departure for London 
was regretfully spoken of as imminent, that a lit- 
tle piece of luck befell the patient Mitchell. That 
evening the small party above enumerated had 
assembled, as they had so often done before, at 
Miss Huntley’s villa, where Kitty Greenwood was 
staying on a short visit, her parents having been 
invited to dine at a house on the other side of 
the county, and—in accordance with a local cus- 
tom—to remain for a couple of nights under the 
roof of their entertainers. Miss Huntley 
getting Gilbert to explain her (though she 
knew quite as much: about it as he did) the effect 
upon the constituencies of the Redistribution 
Bill, which just then was engrossing public at- 
tention; Miss Joy was relating to Mitchell, who 
was not listening to her, how she had been as 
nearly as possible overtaken by the tide while 
sketching that afternoon, and Kitty, all by her- 
self, was abstractedly turning over the pages of 
a book of prints which she had taken upon her 
knee, 

Presently she shifted her position a little in 
order to get a better light, and raising her arm, 
brought it into contact with one of the candles 
which were standing upon the table behind her. 
In an instant a tongue of flame shot up from the 
flimsy fabrie of which her sleeve was made. She 
gave a cry of terror. Gilbert started to his feet ; 
but Mitchell, quicker than he, sprang forwé ard, 
seized the burning sleeve in his hands, and press- 
ed the flames out before Miss Joy had time to 
do more than ejaculate “ Good gracious !” 

Very little harm was done. Miss Greenwood’s 
elbow was slightly scorched, and Mitchell had a 
blister or two upon his hands, which he did not 
think it necessary to display; but it was evident 
that only his promptitude had averted a serious 
if not a fatal catastrophe, so that he might be 
considered a fortunate man in spite of his blisters. 

When the hubbub had subsided, and Kitty, 
notwithstanding her protestations, had been tak- 
en upstairs to have her elbow swathed in cotton- 
wool by Miss Joy, Miss Huntley could not refrain 
from saying aside to Gilbert, “ You missed a fine 
opportunity there.” 

“ Really that was not my fault,” he returned, 
in a somewhat aggrieved tone ; “ the whole thing 
was over in a second, and Mitchell bounced up 
in front of me, so that I couldn’t get past him.” 

“So officious, wasn’t it? Let us hope that he 
burnt his fingers; I see that he is examining 
them surreptitiously. But, do you know, I am 
very glad that he has had this chance of playing 
the hero—or would you call him a poseur ?—be- 
cause perhaps it may induce Kitty to take a fancy 
to him, and those two are made for each other.” 

“T can’t agree with you,” said Gilbert, flushing 
slightly. 

“T am quite aware that you can’t, and I sin- 
cerely regret it, for everybody’s sake. I must 
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stick to my opinion that Kitty Greenwood is de 


signed by nature for the domestic virtues and 
their rewards. Men who have a career before 
them seldom find time for domesticity, and i 
they marry at all, ought to marry ambitious wo- 
men. Excuse my frankness.” 

Having dropped that hint she moved away, leav- 
ing it to bear what fruit it might; but she did not 
retire to rest without turning the episode of the 
evening to account in another quarter. 

“ Kitty,” said she, after she had accompanied 
Miss Greenwood to her bedroom, “do you ever 
read Adsop’s fables? If you don’t, I will lend 
you my copy, and you can study the fable of the 
dog who dropped his bone into the water in the 
attempt to get hold of another which he saw re- 
flected there. You are the dog; Captain Mitch- 
ell’s devotion to you is the substantial bone, and 
as for the shadow, you may fill that up accord- 
ing to taste. Do you fully realize that Captain 
Mitchell saved your life this evening ?” 

“ Yes, indeed I do; and I am very grateful to 
him,” answered Kitty, “only I wish—” 

“T wouldn’t wish for more than I had got, if I 
were you. ‘One isn’t loved every day,’ as Owen 
Meredith very truly observes.” 

“Well, but,” objected Kitty, with a blush, 
“Captain Mitchell has never told me that—he 
has never said anything of that sort to me.” 

“He never will if you go on as you are doing 
now, and I know who will be sorry for it some 
fine day. You think you are certain of him, but 
I assure you that you are not. He is a mortal 
man, and he is capable of consoling himself. In 
fact, I like him so much, that sooner than see 
him so badly treated, I myself will undertake to 
console’ him—not personally, but by deputy. I 
know more than one girl who is almost. good 
enough for him. Now good-night. Ponder these 
sayings.” And with that she kissed her guest 
and withdrew 

A few days later Miss Huntley was standing on 
the departure side of the little Kingscliff station, 
surrounded by quite a host of sorrowing friends 
and acquaintances. She addressed them, sev- 
erally and generally, in the most amiable terms, 
and with a few favored ones she took a turn or 
two up and down the platform. Amongst the 
latter was Monckton, who had hurried down to 
bid farewell to a lady whose liberality had tided 
more than one indigent member of his flock over 
the dark days of the stormy season. 








“You will come back to us next winter, I hope,” 
said he. 

“ Ah, I don’t know,” she answered, with some- 
thing ofa sigh. “It is a long time from now to 
next winter, and all sorts of things may happen 
between this and that. But I sha’n’t forget 
Kingscliff, and I sha’n’t forget you. If only you 
could come up to London and preach to me every 
Sunday, I shouldn’t be afraid of—of temptations 
that sometimes frighten me now.” 

“ Preaching is a poor thing to trust to,” 
Monckton, 

“ Perhaps so, but it is better than nothing; 
and, at any rate, 1 am always influenced by it. 
My sister-in-law will preach to me now; I don’t 
like her sermons as well as yours. You said you 
would be in London soon ; you will come and see 
me, won’t you ?” 

“Yes, with pleasure, if I can find the time; 
but I shall be very busy, I expect.” 

“ Well, if you can and will find the time, it will 
be a kindness.” Then, with a sudden change of 
tone, “Shall you look up Esau when you are in 
London ?” 

“Esau 2” repeated Monckton, inquiringly. 

“T have a way of giving people nicknames; it 
serves to keep them in my memory. Mr. Brian 
Segrave is called Esau, for obvious reasons. Tell 
him that I shall be in Park Lane for the season.” 

“T shall tell him,” answered Monckton ; “ but I 
won't promise that he will call upon you. He 
probably regards himself as being altogether out 
of society.” 

“What has that to do with it? 
must come back to society. He ought to sell the 
Manor House. I wish he would sell it to me, then 
I should have an excuse for returning to Kings- 
cliff.” 

“I’m afraid he won’t do that,” 
shaking his head. 

“Why not? At least I shouldn’t parcel it out 
into building lots. Anyhow, I shall think him 
very rude if he drops my acquaintance.” 

At this moment the train drew up to the plat- 
form, and Miss Huntley took her place amidst a 
chorus of good-byes. Her last words were for 
Gilbert. “ Remember that vou have promised to 
report yourself in Park Lane before the month is 
over.” 

So the express bore her away, and the gilded 
youths of Kingscliff were left to meditate upon 
the melancholy fact that they had had an heiress 
among them for six months, and that not one of 
them had had the courage to propose to her. 
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Besides, he 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


OUT OF THE DEPTHS 


On the evening of his return to Duke Street 
Brian walked round to his club, where a num- 
ber of letters, many of which had been for- 
warded from Beckton months before, were hand- 
ed to him. The first that he opened was from 
the club secretary, and contained a formal re- 
minder that his subscription was overdue; the 
second was from Messrs. Berners, enclosing their 
little account for music published; two others 
were small bills which he had forgotten; then 
there were some business communications from 
the lawyers; and finally a kindly scolding letter 
from Mr. Potter himself, who wrote: 

“Where you are I cannot discover, and evi- 
dently your brother does not know, since the only 
address that he is able to give me is that of your 
club. Although he has not told me so, I gather 
that you are not in receipt of any allowance from 
him, and your own resources must have been ex- 
hausted long ago. Now will you, my dear boy, 
do me the favor to remember that I was your fa- 
ther’s friend, though he did try to quarrel with 
me sometimes, and will you, if these lines reach 
you, look in at the office some morning and talk 
your position over with me? It may be that you 
are earning a living for yourself, but I cannot 
think that likely, and I greatly fear that you are 
in want, You have no right to be in want when 
you own a property which would realize enough, 
if disposed of, to make you easy; and you ought 
not to consider yourself bound by a wish which 
your poor father certainly would not have ex- 
pressed if he could have foreseen its effect upon 
you. Your brother, as you probably know, has 
been less scrupulous, with a good deal less ex- 
cuse. 1 would wager a moderate sum that you 
haven’t so much as given a thought to the ex- 
penses which attach to the mere possession of 
the Manor House. Your brother, I believe, has 
up to now paid the wages of the old couple who 
live in it, and I suppose the Beckton gardeners 
look after the grounds as formerly. ‘Tn short, 
you have practically no choice but to sell the 
place, although I should not advise your doing so 
immediately, as, from what I hear, it is likely to 
increase rather than to diminish in value, owing 
to the extension of building which will shortly 
be taken in hand in its vicinity. Meanwhile I 
hope you will allow me to be your banker.” 

If Mr. Potter had known his correspondent a 
little better he would assuredly have omitted 
that reference to Gilbert’s disregard of the trust 
reposed in him. Brian read the words with the 
deepest indignation and shame, and the sensible 
counsel contained in the remainder of the letter 
was wholly thrown away upon him by reason of 
them. All his old resentment against his bro- 
ther, which had cooled down to a great extent 
during the months that had elapsed since he had 
left home, blazed up again with redoubled force. 
It galled him to think that Gilbert was defraying 
expenses which, as the old lawyer had rightly sur- 
mised, he had failed to take into account; but he 
could only resolve that the debt should be paid 
off as soon as possible, and that the Manor House 
should never fall under the control of such a 
traitor while he had two arms to work with. 

A pair of well-developed arms may, no doubt, 
be considered a serviceable possession, the only 
conditions necessary to render them so being, 





firstly, that they should have been trained to per- 
form some special kind of work, and, secondly, 
that the said work should be provided for them. 
It was Brian’s misfortune, not his fault, that his 
arms were of little use, except for organ-playing 
purposes, and that nobody at that particular mo- 
ment appeared to want an organist. Luck often 
seems to fall to those who are already lucky, and 
wealth to those who are already rich. It must 
be assumed that Brian’s evil star was in the as- 
cendant at this time, for he could get no bid for 
his services, modest as was the price that he 
placed upon them. His friend Phipps, too, as he 
learnt from the hall porter at the club, had gone 
to Italy, leaving the date of his return uncertain, 
so that the scores which had been prepared for 
his inspection had to be laid aside. Finally, Mr. 
Berners, while acknowledging with thanks the 
receipt of the amount due to him, regretted that 
he must report a complete failure in the sale of 
Mr. Segrave’s charming and original composi- 
tions. He gave many reasons for this, which 
might have been found consolatory by some com- 
posers ; but Brian, who wanted money, and not 
reasons, found them a little beside the mark. 

Poverty is not exactly a crime, but it is neces- 
sary, as we all know, to treat paupers very like 
criminals, in order to discourage the others, and 
although Brian was not yet reduced to craving 
relief at the hands of the parochial authorities, a 
time came when he fared scarcely better than if 
he had been brought to that dismal strait. To 
remain in Duke Street was out of the question. 
He removed himself and his belongings one day 
to a little room in a side street in Westminster, 
where he had seen a ticket up, and where the 
tipsy, slatternly landlady was willing to let him 
live or die, as the case might be, without inter- 
ference of any kind. There was a pawnbroker’s 
shop hard by, whither he betook himself on the 
morning after his change of quarters, and whence 
he presently emerged, with a guilty, hang-dog air, 
leaving his watch behind him. As for food, he 
found, upon calculation, that he could exist for 
about a month by means of restricting himself 
to one meal a day, and even from that, which he 
partook of at a greasy eating-house, he generally 
rose feeling half famished. Every morning he 
sallied forth mechanically in search of employ- 
ment, walking many miles to answer this or that 
advertisement, and every evening he returned, 
defeated and worn out in body and spirit. Once, 
hurrying down Pall-Mall, he almost ran into the 
arms of Sir Hector Buckle, who came swinging 
out of the War Office with a red face and his um- 
brella over his shoulder. Brian instinctively low- 
ered his head; but indeed he need not have felt 
alarmed, for by this time he was a very shabby 
and disreputable-looking young man, with a bro- 
ken hat and holes in his boots—a young 
whom no respectable person would have been 
likely to recognize. Sir Hector, who may have 
been having an unsatisfactory interview with the 
authorities, pass sed on, muttering, “ Confound you, 
sir! why can’t you look where you are going?” 
and for one moment poor Brian felt a de ssperate 
inclination to follow him. He was so desolate 
and wretched, the sound of a friendly voice 
would have been so welcome, and a five-pound 
note of such inestimable value! But he put the 
temptation away from him with a sort of shud- 
der, and hastened off, not daring to think too 
much about it. 

Another, and in some ways a more painful, en- 
counter was in store for him. One afternoon, 
when he was wearily crossing the road close to 
Buckingham Palace, on his return from the cus- 
tomary fruitless expedition, he was within an ace 
of being knocked down by a carriage which dash- 
ed through the iron gates that led to the Mall. 
The coachman shouted angrily at him; he sprang 
back, and the carriage swept past. A ‘lady, beau- 
tifully dressed, who ‘was seated in it, with her 
head in the air, threw a careless glance at him 
und then looked away. It was Beatrice Huntley. 
OF course she had not recognized him, and he 
did not for a moment imagine that she had; yet 
somehow or other her contemptuous indifference 
cut him to the heart. He stood gazing after her 
until the carriage disappeared, and then broke 
into a laugh, which ended in something not un- 
like a sob. ‘“ What a fool I am!” he exclaimed, 
aloud. “Iam in love with a woman who would 
draw her skirts away if I passed too close to her 
on the pavement. She will fulfil her destiny, I 
suppose, and marry some great swell, and I shall 
fulfil mine by dying like a rat in a drain.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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GUSHING AND STINGING. 


HENEVER any amount of very enthusias- 

tie work is seen in the public prints it is 
denominated “ gushing,” and immeédiately the 
gusher is supposed to be a woman, as women are 
thought not to hold their emotions so well in 
hand as the sterner sex, whose especial boast it 
is either not to feei at all, or to be able to dis- 
guise their feelings, at least their better feelings, 
and who, while strongly condemning, seldom allow 
themselves to admire as strongly. But as a gen- 
eral thing enthusiasm, even when too profusely 
expressed, does no one any harm, and is an easy 
way of awakening interest in the reader, providing 
it does not run into bathos or absurdity. What 
is far more inexcusable than gushing is its very 
reverse and opposite, the act of stinging in the 
dark with paragraphs of spite and malice, which 
are intended to do mischief in an underhand way, 
wreaking the bitterness of the writer on its object 
after the methods employed by assassins. Nei- 
ther man nor woman has a right to use a pen 
thus, or to betray the opportunities of the public 
press to private ends of such sort ; and the writer 
of paragraphs of subtly malicious intent, wheth- 
er man or woman, is like an adder crawling 
through underbrush to sting with its poison and 
inflict its deadly wound ; and when once detected, 








should receive the contempt of every reputable 
wielder of the pen, since those who use the pen 
with reverence must always object to its being 
made the instrument of Venom. 





Sofa Cushion.—Chenille Embroidery. 
Figs. 1--3. 
See illustrations on page 441. 
THE tapestry cover for this cushion is worked 
with woollen chenille in soft rich colors on a 
ground of coarse-meshed loosely woven écru ean- 


vas. It is worked in tent stitch, which is a half- 
cross stitch. Fig. 2 gives the scheme for the 
geometrical design, with a key to the -colors 


which the symbols represent; a fragment of the 
finished work in full size is shown in Fig. 3. The 
light lines in the central figure and the border 
lines are worked in cross stitch with clay-colored 
thick tapestry wool, and then crossed with stitch- 
es of gold thread. The rest of the pattern is 
worked in chenille of the colors indicated. The 
entire cushion is seventeen inches square; it 1s 
surrounded with thick cord, with chenille tassels 
fastened at the upper corners. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRKSPONDENTS. 

L. * —In regard to the knit vests described in Bazar 
No. 15, an increase to 120 stitches will make 
large enough for one who requires N¢« in merino. 
When drawn up by a ribbon the neck in the vest de- 
scribed is as high as in merino vests, and the sleeves 
come about five inches below tl To make a 
very high neck, do not leave any plain stitches in the 
middle of the back ; narrow in the way described for as 
many rows as given, then widen for the fronts; this 
will give a greater number of ribs on the shoulder, and 
asmaller opening for the neck. The 
knit longer. 

Oxtp Sunscemrr.—A mantel-scarf hanging low at 
each end should be made of plush. Etchings and en- 
gravings are liked for drawing-rooms, Marble-top ta- 
bles are little used, and should have a scarf crossing 
them of plush or tapestry. Put handsome pieces of 
| mabagy on on bric-a-brac tables in the drawing-rooms. 

lave two or three small tables in a room instead of a 
centre table with books on it. 

Pervita.—Consult The Ugly Girl Papers, which will 
be sent you from this office on receipt of $1. Borders 
of crape on pleated skirts are sufficient for a widow's 
dress. The white organdy widows’ cap—a single ruche 
or Sey still worn, 

R.—Get a blue serge pea-jacket for your small 
boy’ 8 overcoat. 

S. H.—A gentleman in mourning, who goes ont to 
evening entertainments, should wear white ties as oth- 
er men do. 

Miss 8. B.—Have a Snéde-colored cloth vest for your 
travelling suit, with either Suede or blue velvet collar 
and cuffs. A bride should carry white flowers—not 
violets—even though she wears her travelling dress. 
Have a brown or Suéde jacket with such t 
a mantilla. 

Anxious.—Your sample did not 
white, or Suéde slippers and stockir 
evening with almost any dress 

Brunetre.—As you are short and stont, 
Dlack silk made with broad pleats in front and sides 
of the skirt, with drapery only in the baet 
cross pockets on the hips, trimmed with jet galloon, 
Buy a ready-made short mantle of silk, reaching only 
to the w aist, with jet fringe covering it 

E. D.—Get striped gray and blue gros gr 
lower skirt, with a basque, paniers, 
the back of the silk like your sample. 

Mrs. M. H. S.— Your silk isin g or a basqne 
and drapery with striped gray and black skirt. Geta 
gray straw bonnet with ribbon bow and strings of any 

color becoming to you. 

Marion,—Use if you prefer it to jet on faille 
frangaise. ake your brown diagonal wool by any 
tailor suit lately illustrated in the Bazar. 
Straw close-brimmed round hat or 
wear with it, trimmed as you suggest. Wedding in- 
vitations require no answer. Attend the wedding if 
you can, but if you cannot, you should send your vis- 
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Geta brown 
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iting card on the day of the wedding. 
Mus. R. H. W.—Your black sample is nuns’ veiling 
with an inch-wide selvage. The chine silk should be 


made with paniers and long back drapery on a pleated 
or shirred skirt trimmed around the foot with rows of 
brown velvet ribbon, and a vest of golden brown vel- 


vet in the front of the basque. 

Cranka Bectve.—Read mourning etiquette in Manners 
and Social Usages. 
ed three 


The index to the Bazar is furnish- 
years back gratis on application. For mode 
wing rattan furniture see Bazar No. 17, 
» Which will be sent you from this office on 
a) ipt of ten cents. 
M. M.—Make your black grenadine with a basque 

rathered on the shoulders in frout and lap »yped to the 

eft side; wear a ribbon pointed girdle at the waist 
ine Edge the lapped front with black lace, gathered 
and drooping easily. Drape the over-skirt in a short 
festoon on the left hip with a much deeper one toward 
the right side; then have the back drapery in one or 
two points. 

R. L. 8S.—Directions for 
Bazar No. 4, Vol. XVI 

H. H.—It is not bad form to say adieu to your host- 
ess and thank her for a pleasant evening. 
shoes are not fashionable. Black China crape may be 
worn alike by in mourning ¢ Tea 
gowns are confined to home. 

Maxneurrite.—Cover your garnet satin with black 
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lace. 

M. MoM.—Get some black lace flounces to drape over 
a black satin skirt, with an apron of your shaw), and 
make a jabot of the cape. Then get piece lace for 
the waist, which is also made over satin. his will be 
suitable and useful for your one handsome dress at all 
seasons of the year. 

). Twist.—Read reply above to ““M. McM.” Get 
French lace, which is a silk imitation of Chantilly lace. 
You do not need real lace for The Marquise 
lace is also fashionable, answer with 
your shawl. 

Pansy.—We do not know the material yon mention. 
Mohair and homespun are stylish for travelling dress- 
es. Use your preity striped silk for a lower skirt, with 
a basque and drapery of dark blue cashmere. 

IGnowance.—Consult Manners and Social Usages for 
the etiquette of cards. 

Wrppine.—Have the travelling suit tailor-made. 
Get striped silk to combine with the dark blue. Get 
a brown camel’s-hair jacket or a dark brown covert 
coat for wearing with various dresses. Use your mo- 
ther’s shawl with the fringe for a pointed apron ona 
dress of cream-white silk. 

Miss Joy.—Break the large end of the egg - shell 
with your spoon, season it in the shell,and eat with 
a spoon. Use either white or black gloves. Patent- 
eres shoes are worn with any street suit. 

Eva.—Make your waist of the embroidery, and then 
use all you have left around the lower skirt as far 


a dress. 
but would not 
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will go, putting pointed plain drapery above it; or you 
can reverse this arrangement. 

Evanstown.—Your lovely fabric would make a 


pretty half-loose tea jacket trimmed with pale bine 
fringe tied in its edges, the whule garment lined with 
pale blue or old-rose silk. 

Mianon.—Three steels across the hack of your fonn- 
dation skirt will not be uncomfortable, and you need 
not have a cushion bustle of hair. 

Netim H.—Pongee and piqué are less used than 
formerly. Have a lace dress and one of the summer 
silks described in the New York Fashions, such ag 
checked or striped silks, India silk, Bengaliue, etc. 
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Fig. 1.—Crocret Crane or Canrtacre Bianxet.—[See Fig. 2, Page 441.] 
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Fig. 1.—Snorrinc Bac.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Sexeen vor Nicgat Lamp, 


Embroidered Lace Sofa 
Back.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tae ground for this filet 

guipure lace sofa back is 
square-meshed netting of 
coarse gray twine. The mesh- 
es are quite large, being work- 
ed over a bar an inch in cir- 
cumference. The pattern of 
the lace is darned in with crew- 
els and tinselied wool of various 
colors. It consists of three 
rows of blocks, of which those 
along the middle are darned al 


Shopping Bag.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tus bag is of braided rush 
basket-work in a light open 
pattern, which is ornamented 
with a lattice of colored wools 
and tinsel cord on the outside. 
A fragment of the work is 
shown in full size in Fig. 2. 
The long stitches are worked in 
dark blue, red, and olive Sou- 
dan wool, and metallic cord; a 
row of herring-boning connects 


ll In 









aa RSs ie. 
eh 


2) 


ternately in pink and blue crew- 
el in point de toile, and veined 
and outlined in olive tinselled 
wool, and those at the sides are 
darned in olive and veined and 
outlined in red. The wheels at 
the centres of the squares are 
alternately pink, light blue, and 


mauve. The small stars are 


worked with gray and olive, 
and the wheels in maroon crew- 


el and tinselled wool of the 
same color, The same color, 
maroon, is used for button-hole 
stitching the vandyked edge of 


the sofa back, beyond 
which the superfluous 
ground is cut away. 



















Casumenre AND Foutanp Costume.—Back.—[For Front, see Fig. 2, 


EMBROIDERED MonoGram. 





the two bands of work. A 
narrow crochet edging is at the 
top and bottom, worked with 
dark blue wool and tinsel cord, 
taken together; it consists of 
alternately a chain stitch and 
a picot (for the picot 8 chain 
and a slip stitch on the first of 
them). The edging is sewed 
to the bag. That at the top is 
connected with a binding that 
is turned inside; for the bind- 
ing for the inner edge a row of 
triple crochet is worked in dark 
blue wool on a chain founda- 
tion ; and this is join- 
ed to the edging for 
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Fig. 2.—Derrat. or Ewrromerrp Lace Sora Back, Fre. 1, Pack 441.—Repucep. 
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Fig. 2.—Workine Patrern ror Sora Cusnton, 
Fic. 1.—[{Key to Symbols: & Dark, ® Medium, 


® Light, Brown; 9 Dark Red; 
Blue; 


the outside with tinsel cord by 
working by turns 2 chain and a 
single in one or the other. The 
handles are closely wound with 
chains of blue wool, and clusters 
of pompon tassels are attached at 
the ends. 


Summer Toilettes.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

A press of light grayish-blue 
zephyr wool is illustrated in Fig. 1. 
The skirt is full and pleated. A 
long apron drapery is hung on the 
front, which has a revers of check- 
ed wool on the right side, and is 
draped in upturned folds on the 
left. The short basque has a re- 
vers front opening on a full vest. 
It is open at the throat, with a 
deep rolling collar of the checked 
wool and checked cuffs. 

Fig. 2 is a combination dress of 
heliotrope cashmere and _helio- 
trope foulard that is figured with 
white. The foulard is used for the 
skirt, which has broad box pleats 
on the front, side pleats at the 
sides, and is gathered at the back. 
The polonaise is of cashmere. It 
is pleated in the front and back 
of the waist, and has a full vest of 
foulard frills, and collar and cuffs 
of foulard. A foulard searf cross- 
es the front, and a breadth of fou- 
lard is hung with the back drapery. 


Crochet Cradle or Carriage 
Blanket.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tas baby blanket is made of 
soft eider-down wool, crocheted in 
stripes, alternately one of white 
and one light blue or pink. The 
white stripes are edged with the 
color, and the colored stripes with 
white, and the edges are 
joined by working a row of 
single crochet in the color on 
the right side. A very 
coarse bone crochet-needle 
is required for this thick 
wool, Begin each stripe 
with a chain of 9 stitches, 
and work 1 row in Afghan 
stitch; for this turn and 
take a loop through each 
chain successively, from the 
8th to the lst; then work 
off the last loop singly, and 
after that 2 at atime to the 
end. The pattern begins in 
the 2d row; * take a loop 


Fig. 2.—Detai or Crocuet- Work 


& Light Red; 
a Light Blue; 0 Clay-colored wool. 


® Dark 
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Fig. 
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Fig. 2.—Casumere anp Foutarp Costume.—FRront. 


[For Back, see Page 440. ] 
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Cusnion.—CuHENILLE Emproipery.—[See 





Fig. 8.—Deram or Work ror Sora Cusntoy, 


16. 1.—Fuiy Size. 

through both perpendicular veins 
below the chain of the first stitch, 
very loosely, then take another loop 
through that stitch out of which the 
stitch in the preceding row was 
taken up, encircling the stitch, with 
these 2 loops on the needle insert it 
into the next chain of the preceding 
row, pull the wool through this chain 
and the 2 loops, work off this loop, 
and keep the resulting loop on the 
needle to work off when going back 
in the second half of the row; take 
a loop through the perpendicular 
vein of the following stitch, as in 
plain Afghan stitch, then repeat from 
* 3 more times; at the end of the 
row work off the loops as in the 
preceding row. In the 3d row be- 
gin and end with 2 plain Afghan 
stitches, and in the space between 
work 3 of the fancy stitches de- 
scribed in the last row, ted as 
there by a plain stitch, and bringing 
them in the spaces between the 4 in 
the preceding row. In-the 4th row 
begin and end with 3 plain stitches, 
and work 2 fancy stitches separated 
by a plain stitch at the middle, and 
in the 5th row begin and end with 
4 plain stitches, and work 1 fancy 
stitch at the middle of the 
Continue to repeat the 2d 
To edge the stripes along the sides 
* take a loop around the end stitch 
of a row in which there are 4 fancy 
stitches, pull the wool through it, 
and then work it and the loop that 


separa 


row. 
5th rows, 


was already on the needle off to- 
gether; then in each of the follow- 
ing 8 rows take a loop through close 


to the fancy stitches, 
around the 
and the edge, 
scribed ; 
ing the 


catching 
between them 
and work it off as de- 
repeat from *, After join- 
stripes with a row of sin- 
gle crochet worked through 


stitches 


the edges of each two on 
the right side, work the 
notched edging all around as 
follows: a single crochet on 
the next edge stitch, 5 
chain, going back over the 
5 chain pass the first and 


take a each through 
the succeeding 4, pull a loop 
through all the loops on the 
needle, work off this loop, 
pass 2 stitches on the edge, 
and repeat. Fasten a small 
woollen ball tassel to the 
tip of each point in the 
scalloped edging. 
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Figs. 2 and 3.] 
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Great Nations in their struggle 
Of battles lost or won, 
Can boast of no such victory, 
As Rivees, in his Extract 1541.—[{Adv.] 





Lapres stylishly dressed with Elegance and Economy 
by Mme, Paestat, 108 Rue de Rivoli, Paris,—[Adv.]} 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders, Sold only in cana, 

Rovyas. Baxine Powperr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


BODY BRUSSELS 


CARPETS, 


500 DIFFERENT STYLES AND PATTERNS, AT 
ABOUT THE PRICE OF AN ORDINARY TAPES- 
TRY. ALSO A FULL LINE OF CELEBRATED 
ENGLISH MAKES, PATTERNS THAT WE SHALL 
NOT DUPLICATE, TO CLOSE OUT QUICKLY, AT 
LESS THAN COST OF IMPORTATION. 


INCRAINS, 


1000 CHOICE DESIGNS, BEST EXTRA SUPERS 
(THE NEW WEAVE), AT REMARKABLY AT- 
TRACTIVE PRICES. 


MATTINGS 


In rare and novel effects, not to be found elsewhere. 
White from $5 per roll of 40 yards. 
Red check and fine fancy patterns fron 48 per roll. 


MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST. 
ESTABLISHED 1801. 


Barry's 
Tricopherous 


FOR 
THE HAIR. 


The Oldest and the 
Best. 
Prevents the hair 
from falling off, eradi- 
cates seurf, dandruff, &e. 
Keeps it in the most beautiful condition, and is 
warranted to cause new hair to grow on bald 
places 
YELLOWSTONE PARK, 
PACIFIC COAST and ALASKA. 


Excursion Tickets via Northern Pacific R. R., the 
Dining-Car Route, will-be sold from all principal points 









in the United States and Canada at greatly reduced 
rates. For Yellowstone Park Maps, Knott's Duluth 
Speech (illustrated), ** Wonderland,” and Excursion 
Rates to all Nerthwest Territory, apply to any agent 


of Northern Paeific R. R., or to 
CHARLES 8S. FEE, G. Pa nd T. A., 
Mention Harper's Bazar. PAU i; MINN. 
Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For Style, Comfort, Health, and Durability has no equal. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regain its shape after 
pressure, no matter in what 
position the wearer may sit 
or recline. Avoid inferior 
imitations. See that each 
Bustle is stam ped Improv'd 
“Lotta.” Send for price-list. 
Columbia Rubber Co., 
Sole M'f’rs, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by all the leading dry-goods houses. 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS| 
STEEL PENS 


So. By ALL DEALERS Turoucnour Tae WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION—1878. 

















USE WHITE TAR CAMEMCRATS, 
WHITE TAK PAPER 
WHITE TAR MOTH PAPER, 
For the protection of garments, etc., from moths. 
For sale at drug and fancy-goods’ stores. 
, THE WHITE TAR CO., 351 BROADWAY. 



















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
# well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


THE CENUINE 


Joaaun Horr’s Mant Extaact. 


TONIC and NUTRIE NT, 
recommended by Physicians since 1847, for 
DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, NURSING 

MOTHERS a and LUNG troubles. 


eg s the 
JOHANN more AND MORITZ Tiener 
on the neck of every bottle. 
EISNER & MENDELSON CO., PHILA. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. S. 


New York Depot, !! Barclay St. 





















ITC HING FIVE LONG YEARS, 
New Bloomfield, Miss., Jan, 2, 1886. 





Hor Brrrers Co.: 


I wish to say to you that I have been suffering 
for the last five years with a severe itching all over. 
I have heard of Hop Bitters and have tried it. I have 
used up four bottles, and it has done me more good 
than all the doctors and medicines that they could 
use on or with me. I am old and poor, but feel to 


| bless you for such a relief from your medicine and 
| torment of the doctors. 


I have had fifteen doctors at 
me. One gave me seven ounces of solution of arsenic ; 
another took four quarts of blood from me. _ All they 
could tell was that it was skin sickness. Now, after 
these four bottles of your medicine, I — well, and 
my skin is well, clean, and smooth as ev 

HENRY “KNOC HE. 


Worps—From Goon Avutuority— * * * * 
We confess that we are perfectly amazed at the ran 
of your Hop Bitters. We never had anything like it, 
and never heard of the like. The writer (Benton) has 
been selling drugs here nearly thirty years, and has 
seen the rise of Hostetter’s, Vinegar, and all other 
bitters and patent medicines, but never did any of 
them, in their best days, begin to have the run that 
Hop Bitters have. * * We can’t get enough of them. 
We are out of them half the time. * * From letter to 
Hop Bitters Co., from Benton, Myers, & Co., Whole- 
sale Druggists, Cleveland, O. 

Goop ror Banizs.—“ We are pleased to say that 
our baby was permanently cured of a serious pro- 
tracted irregularity of the bowels by the use of Bop 
Bitters by its mother, which at the same time restored 
her to perfect health and strength.”—Tusz Parents. 


MISERABLENESS, 


Goop 


The most wonderful and marvellous success, in cases 
where persons are sick or pining away from a con- 
dition of miserableness that no one knows what ails 
them (profitable pesents for doctors), is obtained by 
the use of Hop Bitters. They begin to cure from the 
first dose, and keep it up until perfect health and 
strength is restored. 


WICKED FOR CLERGYMEN. 


“TI believe it to be all wrong and even wicked for 
clergymen or other public men to be led into giving 
testimonials to qilack doctors or vile stuffs called 
medicines, but when a really meritorious article is 
made up of common valuable remedies known to all, 
and that all physicians use and trust in daily, we 
should freely commend it. I therefore cheerfully and 
heartily commend Hop Bitters for the good they have 
done me and my friends, firmly believing they have 
no equal for family use. I will not be without them.” 
—Rev. E. R. Warren, Scipio, N. Y. 

A Goop Acoount.—‘* To sum it up, six long years 
of bedridden sickness and suffering, costing $200 per 
year, total $1200, all of which was stopped by three 
bottles of Hop Bitters taken by my wife, who has 
done her own housework for a year since withont the 
loss of a day, and I want everybody to know it for 
their benefit.”—Joun Wrexs, Butler. 


Never Forget This. 


If you are sick Hop Bitters will surely aid 


Nature in making you well when all else fails. 
If you are costive or dyspeptic, or are suffer- 


ing from any other of the numerous diseases of 
the stomach or bowels, it is your own fault if you 
remain ill, for Hop Bitters is a sovereign remedy 
in all such complaints. 

If you are wasting away with any form of 
Kidney disease, stop tempting Death this mo- 
ment, and turn for a cure to Hop Bitters, 

If you are nervous use Hop Bitters. 

If you are a frequenter, or a resident, of a 
miasmatic district, barricade your system against 
the scourge of all countries—malarial, epidemic, 
bilious, and intermittent fevers—by the use of 
Hop Bitters. 

If you have rough, pimply, or sallow skin, 
bad breath, pains and aches, and feel miserable 
generally, Hop Bitters will give you fair skin, rich 
blood, and sweetest breath and health. 

That poor, bedridden, invalid wife, sister, 
mother, or daughter can be made the picture of 
health with Hop Bitters, costing but a trifle. 
Will you let them suffer? 

In short, they cure all Diseases of the Stomach, 
Bowels, Blood, Liver, Nerves, Kidneys, Bright’s 
Disease. $1000 will be paid for a case they 
will not cure or help. 


GRANVILLEB.AAINES&CO 


COOPER & CONARD 
Og, Binet ond PHILADELPHIA, 
outing fall eweition of et 


SHOPPING "BY. MAIL MADE EASY. 























PRETTY GIRLS AND PLAIN “CURLS 


Both know that one of the brightest charms of a fair 
face is a fine set of teeth. To make the teeth pearly 
and to keep them so, there is nothing like fragrant 


S OZODONT. 


It neutralizes every element of impurity that affects 
the soundness or whiteness of the teeth, SOZQO- 
DONT also imparts a cooling sensation to the mouth 
and a delightful fragrance to the breath, while the 
ums are made roxy and healthy by its use. SOZOe« 
ONT should be used by every one who values a 
good set of teeth. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND FANCY- 
GOODS DEALERS. ~ 





MONTE CRISTO 


(Medicated) Gloves, for beautifying the hands. 
Superior to all others. $1.50 per pair. Rubber 
Gloves, $1.25. Imported Gloves, $2.00 per pair. 


L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th St., N.Y. 
ol ©) 
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co RSETS 


PRODUCE AN ELEGANT FORM. 











Tay THEM AND BE CONVINC ED. 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION. 

The Skin Bleached ana Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
pe xrfinous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced , the Form De veloped ; Ill-shaped or Large 
Noses ‘made Perfect; He 2air, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 ceuts for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), etc. 

Mapvame LATOUR, New York’s First Cosmetique, 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. C City. 

Prof. McLran, of the College of Chemistry, recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 

(Mention this Paper.) 





RAVEN GLOSS 


Positively contains vil, Softens and preserves leather. Is 
economical. Makes ladies’ shoes look new and natural: 

not varnished. Beware of imitations, and age ty and 
misleading statements, Borron & Ortiey, Mfrs., 





DR. HUMPHREYS’ Rook, 144 Pages, 
Cloth, with Steel Engraving, 
Mailed Free, Address, HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS, 
109 Fulton Street, N. Y. 











Its causes, and a new and suc- 
cessful CURE at your own 
yom de, oe who was deaf 
trenty sit seen. the noted 
without tome Cured. ge oid in three 
ths, and since then hundreds of rs, Full 
month sent on application. 
T. 8S. PAGE, No, 41 West 3ist St., New York City. 








BEAUTY 
=i of == 
Skin & Scalp 





Remedies. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the Currouna Remepirs in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, disfig- 
uring, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of t ie skin, 
scalp, and blood, with loss of oy 

Curiouna, the’ great Skin Cure, and Curirovra Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Curiovra Rrso.vent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
Cutioura Remepurs are speobatole pure, and the only 
infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Resor- 
VENT, #1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Porter Drve 
anv Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

2” Send for “ How to Ct ure Skin Diseases,” 
HAND Soft as dove’s down, ‘and as white, by 

= ae Courioura Mepioaren Soar. 











LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 
T H E BA L OWIN 
Dry Air and Cold Wave 


REFRIGERATORS. 


Only Gold Medal, over all Competitors in actual 
practical trial, at 
Cotton Centennial 
New Orleans, La., 8 
Used in the United States Army and 
Marine Hospitals. 
Send for Illustrated Descriptive Price-List to 
NEW YORK: Tue Batpwin Manuravturine Co., 
1272 Broadway. 
CHICAGO: Orr & Iooxetrt, Hardware Dealers, 184 
and 186 Clark St., and cor. Canal and Van Buren Sts. 
BOSTON: Warrs & Wits, No. 2 Faneuil Hall 
Market, Basement. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.: 
Main St. i 
If not on sale in your vicinity, send for Descriptive 
Catalogue and Price-list to 
BALDWIN 


World’s Exposition, 
4-5. 


Prox & Ruaeavrs, 236 North 


WWeE’G CoO., 
Burlington, Vt. 








Mr. J. T. Groves, Pa won of Jacksonville (Fla.), 
Herald, says: “8. 8. 8S. has cured me of sciatic rheu- 


” 


matism of three years’ standing. 

Mr. M. T. Lamar, of Montgomery, Ala., says: “ After 
suffering for 25 years with inflammatory rhe sumatisi, 
$16 worth - 8. 8. S. cured me complete ly.” 

Mrs. C. A, Baily, of 1744 Blackstone St., Boston, 
Mass., pn “«g.§.S. has cured me of Black Leprosy 
after being oe n up to die by physicians." 

Mr. L. T. Clark, of 345 West 12th St., N. Y. City, 
says: “S. 8. S. cured me of lung trouble which eve ry- 
body called consumption.” 

Books on “Contagious Blood Poison” 
* Blood and Skin Diseases” mailed free. 

For sale by all druggists. 


THE SWIFT SPECIFIC CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
s London Office: 35 Snow Hill, E. €. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Just issued, the Spring Edition, containing nov- 
elties in Art-Needlework, and illustrating many 
new Stamping designs; also Price-list of all Ma- 
terials for Embroidery, 

Send for Catalogue, Price 25 cents. 
MAIT, ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


Mrs. T.G. FARNHAM, 


York City. 


E. W. PECK & CO,, 
No. 927 Broadway 


(Bet. aah and — Sts.), 
New York 


BLACK STOCKINGS, 


The Celebrated Robinson Dye 
that will Positively not Stain 
- the Feet or a 


EVERY LADY SHOU LD SU BSC RIBE TO 


=~ . a. Tv A VY LO Rs 


Ilnstrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
ers ‘to Ss. T. TA Y LOR, 930° Broadway, N.Y. 
Established 1875, 


PURCHASING AGENCY, aries titties 


DECKER, 118 East 14th Street, New Y York. 


and on 


10 West l4th Street, New 
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DamelsSons 


(DRY -GOODS HOUSE.) 


ATHLETIC OUTFITTERS 

FOR SEASIDE SOJOURNERS, 
RAMBLING TOURISTS, 
AND MOUNTAINEERS. 

Special ewpply department for outdoor games, 
yachting and excursion parties, .A whole section 
in our establishment devoted to the sale of these 
goods, 

Here will be found a full and very desirable line 
of Flannel Shirts for camping and vacation pur- 

es, Jersey Shirts, Tights, Trunks, Caps and 
Flannel Hats for tennis, cricket, and summer re- 
sorts, Long Slockings, Norfolk Jackets and Office 
Coats, English Tennis Blazes, $4.50 ; best made. 
Genuine Mexican Hammocks, full size, white and 
colored, $1.25 each. 

BATHING SUITS AND SUPPLIES 
FOR MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN. 
LAWN-TENNIS CAMES. 

Rackets, Balls, Nets, Posts and Trackers for lay- 
ing out a court, whole set or separate. The largest 
line of rackets ever shown, including the following 
favorites. — “ Casino,” “ Special,” “ Elberon,” 
* Marlebone,” “ Henry V.,” “ Berkeley,” and 
“ Climax.” 1000 of the “ Daniell” racket, best 
gut strung, 87c. each. 


BROADWAY & EIGHTH St., N. Y. 


LIGHT SUMMER FABRICS. 


22-inch Black Merveilleux, all silk, at 69e., 79¢., 
and 98e. 

22-inch Black Cachemire Silks, warranted to wear, 
at $1.19, $1 35,$1.50, $1.75, and $2 00 

Challies, Navy and Black Grounds, with hair line 
and cluster stripes, at 14e¢. per yard; sold eleewhere 
at 16c. and 18c, 

The above are a recent purchase, and at a discount 


of 33%¢ per cent. off manufacturer's prices. 


Le Boutillier | Of 734 
| Street, 


Brothers, _| News YORK. 


BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 
Open-Air Sports. 


WE have all kinds of goods suitable—Can- 
vas and Lawn-Tennis Shoes—Fancy Flan- 
nel Hats—“ Princess of Wales” Caps—* Knock- 
about”? Hats—Lawn-Tennis Suits, “ Davenport 
Stripes”—Jersey Stripe Shirts and Waists—in 
fact, everything from Hats to Shoes, in a variety 
of styles only to be found at our establishment. 
It’s just the place to fit the Children out for 
the Country. 


Mail Orders have special care. 


BEST &CO., 


60 and 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


“ Liliputian Bazaar.” 


FELT TOOTH BRUSH. 
Orrgiewse omnes 


Rowse 








Having all the advantages of the old bristle Tooth 
Brush and the following advantages over same: 


More Cleanly—Perfect Polisher—No Loose 
Bristles—Non-Irritating to the Gums— 
Powdered Ready for Use—En- 
dorsed by the Profession. 
For sale by all dealers in toilet articles, or by mail 
for G0c. by 1 THE HORSEY M’F’G CO., Utica, N. Y. 


OZZONI’S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 


Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin, 
Removes all pimples, freckles and discolorations, 


OWDER. 


r WE 0SG00D ART SCHOOL. — Summer arrange- 
ment: $1.00 for 3 hours’ lesson; six lessons for $5.00. 
Send for or circulars, 14th Street and Broadway, N. Y. 
\EA-SHORE COTTAGE, for Work- 
ing Women, at North Long Branch, 
will open June 15th. Apply at the 

Youne Women’s Curistian ASSOCIATION, 

No. 7 East 15th St., New York. 









For Sale 
Everywhere. 








RIDLEY'S 


Fashion Magazine. 


The Summer Number of this Excel- 
lent Periodical is Just Ont. 


It is finely illustrated, containing 
86 pages, half of which are devoted 
to original articles, both prose and 
verse, from gifted pens. 

It would be. impossible to peruse 
the profusely embellished pages of 
the business portion without discov- 
ering amid the myriads of articles 
illustrated, with prices plainly af- 
fixed, some item indispensable for 








personal use or home adornment. 


Hundreds of Dollars, 


In money, time, and work, can be 
saved each season, by knowing where 
fashionable and _ reliable 
goods of every description for the 


to obtain 


lowest cash prices. 


Send 15 cts. for Single Copy, or 40 cts, 
for One Year’s Subscription. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


Filled with our Customary 
Promptness. 


Goods Delivered Free to any Point Within 
500 Miles of New York. 


Exceptions being made to House- 
furnishing Goods, Toys, Furniture, 
China, Glassware, Trunks, Refriger- 
ators, Lamps, Bottled Medicines, and 
Baby Carriages. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand St. ; 


N.Y. 





56 TO 70 ALLEN ST. ; 59 TO65 ORCHARD ST, 


L. SHAW, 
54 W. 14th St., near 6th Ave., N. Y. City, 


Has discovered a wonderful fluid (the Au- 
burnine) for Ladies’ Hair, which will give the 
splendid shade of Auburn so much admired. Not 
only does it change the color of hair, including 
gray hair, but it makes it grow thick, curly, and 
fluffy. Price, $1.50 and $2.00 per bottle. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


Err? Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


Beautiful Colored Studies 
TO PAINT OR FRAME, i2¢2h,.% on 


10 by 13 inches up to l4 
by 29 inches, (printed in from se’ _ n to twelve colors), at 
very low prices from 10.to 35 cents each, for 


25 Cents. ‘only, 


will be sent any one of the following as a sample :— 

Study of Jack Roses: ), 14 in. x 20 in., and directions 
for painting ; or Marine View, by F. MorAN, 14 in. x 20 
in., with directions for Ine and framing ; or Small 
Study of Pansies, 10 4in., on heavy r, with 
directions for treatment.—These are to Sey issued 
with THE ART INTERCHANGE, an illustrated paper for art 
lovers, which gives 26 numbers and 13 beautiful colored 
plates in a year for only $3.00. 

A Catalogue, with 81 illustrations of these colored 

studies and a 








for 4e. postage. Postal« not noticed. Cut this out. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 37 & 39 W. 22d St. N. Y. 
WANTED sisi'us5 
885 to 850 
for our business in her vicin- 
ity. Responsible house. References exchanged. Addrese at 
ouce. GAY M’F’G CO., 14 Barclay Street, N. ¥. 





e/beneld 
Eistrble Ke e. 


SUMMER HOSIERY 
AND UNDERWEAR. 


Lisle-Thread Hose for 





French and English 
Ladies and Children. 
NOVELTIES in 

Fancy figures. 
Half Hose for Gentlemen, fane 'y and solid colors. 
Gauze Silk, Cashmere, Silk- and-Wool Mixtures, 


Solid Colors, Stripes, and 


Balbriggan and Lisle-Thread Undershirts and 
Pants. 
‘CARTWRIGHT AND WARNER'S” cele- 


brated English Underwear. 


Droadoveay AK 19th dt. 








GIRLS AND BOYS, 


Both small and | 
FLANNEL, 
SEERSUCKER, 

CAMBRIC, &c., 


arge, 
DEBEIGE, GINGHAM, 
LAWN, PIQUE, 


In 


In new and tasty designs, for the best ¢ 
at prices guaranteed lower 


‘uty Trade, 
than any other house, 


as sold by 


H.C. F. KOCH & CoO., 





6th Avenue and 20th Street, N. ¥Y. City. 





a ~ 
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OUSEKEEPERS often 
make too much mush 
or porridge for break- 
fast. This is not waste 
when made of “ Cereal- 
ine Flakes.” Add it to 
flour in making bread. 

‘<T find that bread and cakes 
mixture of 

‘Cerealine Flakes’ 

retain moisture for double 

length of time that these 


made of a flour 
will 
the 


articles 


and 


of food made from flour alone 


will do.”—Eiza R. PARKER. 


‘Bread and rolls made with one-third Cerealine are beautifully 
white, light, and-delicious,—the former having better keeping quali- 


ties than bread made without it.’ 


The “ Cergaine Coox-Boox,” 


’-CATHERINE 


OweEN. 


containing over two hundred carefully 


prepared recipes, will be sent to any one who will mention where this 
advertisement was seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp for postage to the 


CEREALINE MFG 
“ Cerealine Flakes” 


Co., Columbus, Ind, 
for sale by all grocers at twenty cents a package. 





Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suztts 


and l/nderwear. 





Laptigs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Taylor, 


N. Y. 





Broadway and Twentieth St.. 





Faded or soiled Crape refinished and made a beau- 
tiful Black to withstand dampness or sea-air. 


Patent Pro- 


can send 


Shriver’s 


cess. You 


your crape by mail. 


SHRIVER & COMPANY, 
8. W. Cor. 14th St. and University Pl., Union Sq., 
N. Y. (in Silver Store). 
Brooklyn: 306 Fulton Street. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 


‘SAMANTHA SARATOGA’ 


Fen Y HITS, FUNNY CUTS. SELLS LIKE FUN. W: 
the whirl e7 fashion at Saratoga, it takes off ‘ea fol. 
Ties, Nirtations, low necks, dudes, pug dogs, etc, in mirth 
provoking style. The (100) illustrations by “Opper” are 
‘just killing.” People crazy for it, Sells like hot cakes, 
Agents wanted. Price $2.50. HUBBARD ) BROS. Pubs. Phila 


CURE‘: DEAF 


THE 


Peck’s PATENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED Ear Drums 
Perfectly Restore, the Hearing, and perform the 

ork of the natural drum. Invisible, comfortable and 
always in position. All conversation and even whispers 
heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book with testimoni- 
als, FREE. Address F, HISCOX, 83 Broadway, N 


LADIES, Mme, JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 











Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the | 


skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised —— stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JUL AN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 





~ Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
The 38th Annual Session opens October 6th. A three 


years’ graded course is given in Spring and Winter | 


terms. For farther information address 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, Philadelphia. 


‘The Flynt Waist or True Corset 


Jan. 6, 1874; 


Pat. Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 





»yhysicians 
(BSIOAIUN BT 









or CORSET known. 
“uMOUY LASHOD 10 











No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2, a 
low-necked one, which admits of being high in the 
back, and low front. No. 3 is to illustrate our mode of 
adjusting the “ Flynt Hose Support” each side of the 

| hip, also the most correct way to apply the waist-bands 

| for the drawers, under and outside petticoats, and dress 

| skirt. No. 4 shows the Flynt Extension and Nursing 

| Waist, appreciated by mothers. No. 5, the Misses’ 

| Waist, with Hose Supports attached No. 6, how we 
dress very little people. No. 7 illustrates how the warp 


threads of the fabric cross at right angles in the back, 
insuring in every waist TILK MOST SUCCESSFUL SUOULDEK- 
BRAOK EVER OONSTRUCTED. 





aay Our “ Manual,” containing 46 pages of reading- 
matter, relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes of 
Under-dressing, mailed free to any physician or lady 
MRS. O. P. FL Y¥NT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 


OCOA. 


ae finest Set 5 HE. for family use. 
— no boiling. | Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
Ehitdren, 6 © ra wa your dealer, or send {Q stamps 

BUR & SONS, Philedelphis. 


to all. Send your address and 2 stamps for mail Big 
pay for clnb agents. Holley Card Co., Meriden, Conn. 
t?” 15 new style Gold Leaf Cards, name on, 1 0c. 


MARRIED LADIES, 


Also single ladies, wil! find it to their advantage to 
— their Undergarments and Corsets from us. 
arge variety Low prices. Catalognes mailed fre« 


MAHLER BROS,, 507 and 509 6th Ave., New York. 


USE C. L. COMFORT’S 


Flavoring Extracts, and Liquid Rennet 


| 17 North 11th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


pa 


Nicest styles you 
ever saw. Book 


Sest 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XX., NO, 25. 






































MARKET REPORT 
“ A SUDDEN RISE IN MILK.” 


WACETILZ. 
SUMMER-NIGHT CONCERT. 
Ture are singers near the river, 
Music on the evening air; 
Hear the voices from the sand-hills ; 
Solo singers everywhere ; 
Firat a low and plaintive murmar, 
Then the voices blend iu one. 
"Tis a grand mosquito concert 
At the setting of the sun, E. B. i. 


—— 
AN EYE FOR EFFECT. 

“ You've a beautiful country-seat, Mr. Bascom, The 
landscape charms me.”’ 

“I'm pleased to hear you say that, Mr. Darringer. 
There isn’t a finer lawn in the whole country.” 

* Ah, and what would it be without that cow grazing 
there? It shows you have an eye for effect. Outlined 
there against the blue horizon--” 

“A cow? I've no cow. Blame me if it isn’t Smith’s 
cow! Here, Rover! here, Carlo!” 

ee 
ON THE SAFE SID&. 

He. “I see that between sixty and one hundred 
persons in different parts of the country have been 
poisoned by ice-cream.” 

Sur (turning pale). “* Did any of them die, George 2” 

Hr. **N-no; but some of them were very sick.” 

Sue (color slowly coming back). “ One cannot be too 
careful, George, where one eats ice-cream, Hereafter 
let us stick to Delmonico’s.” 

a a 
EXASPERATING. 

“Let me have a postal card,” said a gentleman to 
the drug clerk. 

“We sell only stamps on Sunday,” replied the pill- 
roller. 


— Well,” said the gentleman, “let me have a stamp, 
then.” 


“ Haven't any.” 





en 
TOO VIOLENT EXERCISE. 
* Marie,” said a fashionably dressed woman from the 
— of the Grand Union Hotel at Saratoga to her 
rench bonne. 
“Oui, madame,” replied Marie. 
“You mustn't let Lula run so. 


The poor child will 
gi: all het up.” 


a 
Oat of sight—The blind man. 
—-——__— 


Misreess. “I am sorry to have you leave me, Mary.” 

Mary. “And I’m sorry to go. There isn’t anybody 
I'd sooner do a favor for.” 

Misraess. “Ah, indeed! Then won't you be so 
kind as to give me a recommendation to hand to the 
next cook who applies 7” 




















DOUBTFUL. 


SMOOTHBORE. “HAVING BEEN ASKED TO GIVE A FEW IMITATIONS, I WILL ENDEAVOR TO ILLUSTRATE THE 
PECULIARITIES OF MR. IRVING, ALSO OF MR. STUART ROBSON.” 
BLUNT (after the performance). “1 SAY, OLD FELLAH, WHICH WAS IRVING AND WHICH WAS ROBSON?” 
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THE FATE OF THE APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


FARMER RUGG ANTICIPATING THE JOY OF THE CITY BOARDERS 
WHEN THEY DISCOVER THE BEAUTIFUL BLOSSOMS ON His FAVOR- 


ITE PIPPIN TREE. “THEY'LL NEVER GIT TIRED LOOKING AT 'EM,” 
SAID HE. 











OUR WAITERS. 


TOAST. 


ONE, SAH?” 


COLONEL SLAYEM. “Mose, GIVE ME TWO SOFT-BOILED EGGS AND A PIECE OF 


MOSE. “T's SORRY TO HAB TO SPLAIN TO YOU, MASSA COLONEL, DAT DE EGGS DON’T 
BILE GOOD DIS MAWNIN’.. DEY MAKES MIGHTY FINE OMELET,DO. SHALL I BRING you 


FIFTY POUNDS!” 


THE CITY BOARDERS DISCOVERED THE BLOSSOMS, AND WENT 
FOR THEM. THIS IS WHAT THE TREE LOOKED LIKE SOON AFTER- 
WARD, “I'LL TELL YOU WHAT,” ROARED KuGGs, “EF I DON’T—” 

{ Here words failed him. 


th 
nt 
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AUNT LOU. “So You LIKE HOUSE-KEEPING BETTER THAN BOARDING, MABEL ?” 
MABEL (whose little life was bounded b; 


LOVELY. YOU CAN MAKE CANDY IN YOUR OWN KITCHEN. AND JUST THINK, I WEIGH 


4 a boarding-house till now). ‘OH, AUNT LOU, IT's 


AUNT LOU. “Wet, I WEIGH A HUNDRED AND TWENTY.” 


MABEL. “Do you? AN, BUT THEN, YOU KNOW, YOU'VE ALWAYS KEPT HOUSE.” 














